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Success of Mill 
Mutual Fire Insurance is based 
on intelligent, effective fire 
prevention... . caretul 
selection of risks .... 
conservative, economical 
operation .... resulting in 
substantial savings to policy- 
hiolders . . 


, | Mu Mautuals 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


. ee @ 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association............ Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...... . Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............. Chicago, IIl. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........ Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 





















INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CGwtCE 








Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 

Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 

James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 

Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 














NELLIS P. PARKINSON 


Director of Insurance 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 


HE office of secretary of the National Association of Insurance Commissioner has been 
filled since last September by Illinois Director of Insurance Nellis P. Parkinson, who was 
selected to succeed the late Oklahoma Commissioner of Insurance Jess G. Read in the post. 


He joined the Illinois Insurance Department in 1941 as assistant Director, later became chief 
deputy, and in 1944 was named Director. 
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Nellis P. Parkinson............... 2| THE “FREE ENTERPRISE” BOYS STUMBLE 
1 ee ee reer” 3 WORKING BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET 


STRONG SUPPORT FOR 


RATE REGULATORY BILLS........ 6 
MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 
Se NEE phd noes adnate excrvinses 9 NE of the really sure-fire meth- 
ods of getting the average Amer- 
“aa eo i ican hot under the collar is to assert 


that he is opposed to “free enter- 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE prise”; it is every bit as effective as 


PROGRESS IN 1946............... 13] telling him that he lacks a sense of 
INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST......... 15 | humor, that he is a sucker, or that 
he handles an automobile like a Sun- 

veicitsoliaieiaaiiseipcisuagnanmammmn oi day driver. From childhood he has 
STATISTICS OF LOSSES AND heard so much about the advantages 


RATE-MAKING IN WORKMEN’S of freedom, and about the importance 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE ....23] of being enterprising, that automati- 


MIDWESTERN INSURANCE cally he responds favorably to any 
BUYERS’ CONFERENCE 26 | combination of the two words into a 
symbol. That the connection in 


ee Te EN Sas ene nel 30} which the stereotype is used may be 
ridiculous does not seem to make 
Cover Illustration very much difference. 
Acme 


Propagandists know this, and in 
consequence “free enterprise” has 
NEXT MONTH been gaining steadily in favor as one 
of those big, round, mouth-filling 
platitudes beloved of those oracles 
and orators, copywriters, and other 
f : é sweet singers who wish to make 
ee ae ee apeeoupntg it seem that they are saying some- 
in rate regulatory legislation, and in in- : ‘ 4 SR ree. 
surance education, also seem to call for thing profound, but who _ “rt — 
alien ious to explain just what it is they 
are trying to say. Acceptance has 
been so good that few people have 
felt it necessary to attempt to formu- 
late, even in their own minds, any 
general definition of the term “free 
enterprise”. Each has been content 
A. V. GRUHN, Editor and Manager with his own simple definition: activ- 
L. A. FITZGERALD, Managing Editor | ities which advance my own interests 
H. F. SWANSON, Business Manager are illustrations of “free enterprise” 
in action; what others do to thwart 
my own interests are sins against 
“free enterprise”, and should be for- 
Terms of Subscription: 25 bidden. 
ec nts per copy; $2.50 per 


year in the United States , ‘ ss 
H and Canada; $3.50 in It is not the intention here to at- 


oe tempt to develop any such general 
Copyright 1947 by definition. That is a job for an eco- 

American Mutual Alliance . : 
nomics teacher who wishes to keep 


The recurrence of disastrous hotel fires 
has led to the calling of a conference 
for action in January, which we hope to 











time from hanging too heavily dur- 
ing his summer vacation. All that this 
department aims to do is to call at- 
tention to the fact that there is getting 
to be a great deal of glib talk about 
“free enterprise” as well as about 
“open competition” in the insurance 
business, that it is not fooling much 
of anybody, and that the talkers al- 
ready are beginning to step on their 
own feet. What will happen later on, 
when it becomes necessary to start 
talking sense, is something to which 
a little thought might be given now. 


As an example of what is meant, 
the insurance publications have been 
overloaded for many weeks with the 
wise words of the “free enterprise” 
shouters. They do not fit into any 
definite pattern—some are insurance 
agents, some are insurance brokers, 
some are insurance company execu- 
tives, and some are insurance buy- 
ers. The one thing they have in com- 
mon is the axe they are grinding. For 
a variety of reasons they are against 
regulation of fire imsurance and cas- 
ualty insurance rates that really reg- 
ulates, in most cases because they 
feel that granting preferential rates 
in certain situations—at the expense 
of the remainder of the insurance- 
buying public—will best serve their 
own interests. This is dignified as 
“free enterprise”. 


Just a short time ago, for instance, 
a Boston insurance agent named Ar- 
thur D. Cronin, in speaking before 
the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Insurance Agents, 
asserted that in the Insurance All-In- 
dustry Committee “we have gone right 
back to the NRA code days, wher 
everybody who went to Washington 
tried to write a code that was good 
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for his company, or his type of com- 
pany, and to hell with his competi- 
tors.” He added that in the Insurance 
All-Industry Committee “the tenden- 
cy toward promotion of self-interest 
has become so predominant that the 
most important interest was forgotten 
—the public interest.” 


“There isn’t any segment of the 
business that has a better right to rep- 
resent the public interest than the pro- 
ducers,” he asserted. “We can go to 
the legislature as representatives of 
the public interest, and anybody who 
opposes us puts himself in the unen- 
viable position of opposing the pub- 
lic interest.” 


In appearing before the Recess 
Commission on Insurance of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature very recently, 
as a spokesman for certain insurance 
producers of that state, Mr. Cronin 
followed his own prescription to the 
letter. “We are fighting for a right to 
continue to serve the insuring public 
of this Commonwealth, under circum- 
stances where we will have an access 
to a free competitive market,” he de- 
clared, without batting an eye. “We 
are the only organized group that has 
argued in the interest of the buying 
public for a condition that will expose 
us to continued competition, and 
which we are perfectly willing to ac- 
cept. We don’t want any island of im- 
munity for ourselves that will pre- 
serve to us that business which we 
presently have, without fear of com- 
petition from others in the business. 
We are willing to accept that.” 


The following is an article which 
appeared in the January 22, 1946, 
issue of The Standard, a leading New 
England insurance publication, titled 
“Allstate Companies Drop Admission 
Effort Here; Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents Strongly 
Opposed License Attempt”: 


“Announcement this week by the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department 
that the Sears Roebuck-owned Allstate 
Insurance Companies have withdrawn 
their applications for admission to Mas- 
sachusetts marks a victory for the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents in one of the longest and hard- 
est fought battles in recent Massachu- 
setts insurance history. 


“Since 1943, when the Massachusetts 
Association of Insurance Agents first re- 
corded itself as formally opposed to the 
granting of licenses to these companies 
to operate in Massachusetts, the agents’ 
organization has aggressively and con- 
tinuously registered its opposition to 
their chain-store, mail-order methods. 


“Objection to the admission of these 
companies was first registered by the 
Association in December, 1943. At a 


public hearing held at the Insurance De- 
partment on January 21, 1944, Harold 
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Barnes of Pittsfield, then president of the 
Association, filed a well-prepared brief 
opposing the applications for admission 
of the Allstate Companies. Regional vice 
presidents of the state Association and 
about fifty agents from all parts of the 
state attended that hearing. Organiza- 
tional support of the stand taken by the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents was given at that time by the 
Insurance Brokers Association of Massa- 
chusetts, the Mutual Insurance Agents 
Association of New England, and eleven 
local boards throughout the state. 


“From that day on, under the capable 
and untiring leadership of Mr. Barnes, 
the matter has been pressed without in- 
terruption. Mr. Barnes filed several sup- 
plementary briefs with the insurance de- 
partment, protesting particularly the al- 
leged illegal advertising of the insurance 
companies in catalogues circulated in 
Massachusetts. 


“The final decision of the Allstate 
Companies to withdraw their applications 
not only scores a win for the Massachu- 
setts Association of Insurance Agents 
and is a tribute to Mr. Barnes’ unrelent- 
ing efforts, but it constitutes a signal 
example of the results that may be ob- 
tained by a trade association through 
unity, patience, and persistence.” 


Should news of this minor cam- 
paign come to the attention of New 
England legislators — and stranger 
things have happened—it would be in- 
teresting indeed to hear the explana- 
tion of how “free enterprise” oper- 
ates among those of the area’s insur- 
ance producers who pride themselves 
upon their rugged individualism. 


There is no question in the minds 
of these torch-bearers for the fully 
competitive economy, of course, that 
both the campaign against the Allstate 
Insurance Companies and the current 
campaign to water down rate regula- 
tory legislation are kindred manifes- 
tations of true “free enterprise” at 
work in the public interest. But to less 
subtle intellects the shadow of a con- 
tradiction seems to’ exist. In plain 
language it would seem that deter- 
mination of whether the “chain-store, 
mail-order methods” of an insurance 
company are suitable is one that the 
insurance-buying public might be per- 
mitted to decide for itself under any 
system of “free enterprise” and “open 
competition.” 





Our attention has been called by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, to a citation appearing in our No- 
vember, 1946, issue in a report upon the paper 
“Recent Automobile Decisions and Jury Trends” 
read by Allen Whitfield, Des Moines, lowa, be- 
fore the recent annual meeting of the Section 
on Insurance Law of the American Bar Associ- 
ation. The company states that the speaker 
was in error in using its name in the citation, 
a correction which the editors are pleased to 
make herewith. 





Demonstrating that the contradic- 
tory attitudes which the “free enter- 
prise” boys have taken upon two occa- 
sions when their personal advantages 
were at stake are philosophically the 
same attitude should be a performance 
worth going miles to witness. 


CENTENARIANS OF 1947 


A informal business association 
which is one of the most unusual 
to be found in this country is prepar- 
ing to admit three new members dur- 
ing 1947, and this publication wishes 
to be the first to offer congratulations. 
The association is the Century Club, 
which is made up of those mutual fire 
and marine insurance companies 
which have completed one hundred 
years of successful operation. The 
three companies which will qualify for 
membership this year are: 


Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


Kent County Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Dover, Delaware. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Cecil County, Elkton, Maryland. 


At the end of 1946 there were 
eighty such mutual companies still in 
existence. Nearly all of them origin- 
ally were small organizations set up 
to insure dwellings in the cities and 
towns of the eastern United States, 
or to insure farm property in that 
region. Some have remained small, 
and have continued to serve their 
original function. Others have grown 
into large general insurance carriers. 


A glance at the list of these hun- 
dred-year-old mutual insurance com- 
panies is a look at the history of the 
nation’s expansion. The oldest of 
them, and the oldest insurance com~- 
vany in the United States, is the Phil- 
adelphia Contributorship for the In- 
surance of Houses from Loss by Fire, 
founded in 1752 by Benjamin Frank- 
lin and a number of his Philadelphia 
associates. Most of them are located 
in the original thirteen states. 


Of late years a few midwestern 
companies have begun to join the se- 
lect group. First of the western com- 
panies to qualify was the Cincinnati 
Equitable Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, founded in 1826. Three 
other Ohio and one Kentucky com- 
pany since have celebrated their cen- 
tennial years. Within a few years 
there will be members from other 
midwestern states. 
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PROBING HOTEL FIRES 


GOOD many of the protest meet- 

ings of one sort or another which 
seem to take up so much space in the 
public prints nowadays probably 
might just as well not be called. For 
even when the grievances they are de- 
signed to air turn out to be legitimate 
ones, as sometimes happens, it is un- 
usual for such gatherings to accom- 
plish very much. 


Some might not consider the meet- 
ing which is being held in Philadel- 
phia on January 16, under the aus- 
pices of the National Fire Protection 
Association, a protest meeting. But 
in one very real sense it is. It is a 
voicing of the public’s protest over 
the series of fires in large hotels which 
have cost so many lives in recent 
months. That this sentiment will be 
voiced in technical terms, by experts 
in fire protection, does not make the 
meeting any the less a protest against 
the existence of conditions which can 
lead to three major hotel holocausts 
in a period of about seven months. 


It is to be hoped that the expression 
of complaints in specific rather than 
in general terms, by men who may be 
presumed to know what they are talk- 
ing about, will lead to a program of 
action which will be effective in sav- 
ing lives in the future. 


There has been a great deal of talk 
about hotel fires since Chicago’s Hotel 
La Salle burned last June with heavy 
loss of life, to be followed almost im- 
mediately by the Canfield Hotel dis- 
aster in Dubuque, Iowa. There were 
good technical reports on the probable 
reasons for these fires and for the 
damage which they caused, and there 
was condemnation of certain existing 
conditions. Many believed that the 
lesson had been learned, and that dan- 
gerous conditions were being correct- 
ed in hotels throughout the country as 
a matter of self-interest, until the re- 
cent Winecoff Hotel fire in Atlanta 
opened the whole subject up again. 


It is possible for investigators to 
assign causes for each of these specific 
fires, and to explain why the loss of 
life was so great. But that is not 
enough for a public which is not too 
interested in technicalities. There 
have been careless smokers stopping 
at hotels for many years, there are 
many hotels in which wood panelling 
was installed a generation or more 
ago, there always have been numerous 
examples of tardy turning in of fire 
alarms. The public naturally is cur- 
ious to learn why such factors sud- 
denly are becoming responsible for 
disasters, and is not to be blamed for 
refusing to believe that the result is 
entirely a matter of coincidence. 
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The men who have been selected 
to comment upon the Chicago, Du- 
buque, and Atlanta fires at the Phila- 
delphia meeting seem well selected. 
James K. McElroy is the Nationai 
Fire Protection Association investi- 
gator who made the first-hand techni- 
cal reports on these blazes which have 
attracted such wide attention. The 
three fire chiefs on the program—An- 
thony J. Mullaney of Chicago, P. H. 
Kirch of Dubuque, and C. C. Styron 
of Atlanta—should know more about 
the facts in each local case than any- 
one else. The fire protection experts 
who will be attracted to the confer- 
ence should be able to evaluate the 
information developed there, and to 
translate it into terms of an action 
program worthy of the very closest 
attention. 


Conferences of this sort often are 
looked upon with a cynical eye by 
those who believe that their principal 
purposes are the manufacturing of 
publicity for organizations and indi- 
viduals, and the directing of public 
attention away from undesirable situ- 
ations. That was said, it will be re- 
called, about the President’s Traffic 
Safety Congress which met in Wash- 
ington last May. But in that case, as 
is noted upon another page of this 
publication, a significant reduction of 
traffic deaths has followed. Whether 
this result was due to the Conference 
is open to question, but that it did fol- 
low cannot be denied. If a significant 
improvement in hotel fire safety pro- 
2edures follows the Philadelphia meet- 
ing it seems likely that chances will 
be diminished for recurrence of the 
events which led to the conference’s 
being called. 


MISSOURI RATE FINALE 


HILE the verdict will prove a 

bitter financial pill to swallow 
for the 122 stock fire insurance com- 
panies involved, the general reaction 
throughout the insurance business 
doubtless is one of relief at the end- 
ing of the Missouri fire insurance rate 
controversy which has been hanging 
fire for many years. 


The Missouri Supreme Court dis- 
posed of the remnants of the matter 
on December 30, when it ordered pay- 
ment of fines totalling $2,090,000 by 
122 stock fire insurance carriers ; then 
Missouri Attorney General Roy Mc- 
Kittrick had sought their ouster from 
the state under a quo warranto action 
brought in 1939 based upon their con- 
nections with the Pendergast-O’Mal- 
ley-Street bribery scandal uncovered 
in that year. Payment of the fines 
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within sixty days will conclude the 
episode, unless a rehearing is granted 
or further legal action by the insur- 
ance companies is deemed advisable. 


One phase or another of the con- 
troversy over fire insurance rates in 
Missouri has been in the courts for 
some twenty-five years. It has result- 
ed in the impounding of millions of 
dollars in premiums, since returned 
to the policyholders who contributed 
them. It came into greatest promi- 
nence in early 1939, when it was re- 
vealed that a compromise settlement 
releasing the premiums impounded 
had been engineered by bribes paid to 
Kansas City political boss Thomas J. 
Pendergast by Charles R. Street, Chi- 
cago insurance man who had been in 
charge of the Missouri litigation for 
the stock fire insurance companies. 
The affair resulted in Federal prison 
sentences for Pendergast and then 
Missouri Superintendent of Insurance 
R. E. O’Malley—Street having died 
previously—and in the return by the 
insurers of the premiums they had re- 
ceived under the compromise settle- 
ment. 





The case just ended was brought in 
the Missouri Supreme Court by At- 
torney General McKittrick in an ef- 
fort to oust the insurance companies 
involved, or to require the payment of 
fines, which now have been assessed 
As the taking of testimony progress- 
ed, however, the contention that the 
companies had violated the Missouri 
anti-trust laws became the central is- 
sue. When Attorney General McKit- 
trick found that he was unable to pen- 
etrate the mysteries of the fire insur- 
ance rating system then in existence, 
in part because rating organizations 
were located in several states, he com- 
plained to the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


The important test case of United 
States v. South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association, which threatened the 
overturn of the system of state regu- 
lation of insurance when the Supreme 
Court of the United States held insur- 
ance to constitute commerce, is re- 
garded as having grown out of the 
McKittrick complaint. 


An extremely interesting aspect of 
the Missouri Supreme Court’s Decem- 
ber 30 opinion was the apparent final- 
ity with which it disposed of the con- 
tention that the stock fire insurance 
companies were violating the Mis- 
souri anti-trust statutes by their use 
of identical rates, and by other activi- 
ties in concert. It held that where 
there was a conflict between the state’s 
anti-trust laws, and a later rating law, 
the rating law governed provided the 
insurance companies complied in good 
faith with its provisions. 
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trong Support in Evidence For 
uggested Rate Regulatory Bills 


Change Recommended by Split Vote of All-Industry Committee 
Awaits Scrutiny at January Meeting of Commissioners’ Group 


HIEN the members of the Na- 

tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners came together at Port- 
land, Oregon, early last June—for 
the organization’s 77th annual meet- 
ing—interest centered about the an- 
swer to a single question. The ques- 
tion was: Can agreement be reached 
upon the elements of an insurance 
regulatory program for submission to 
the 1947 sessions of state legislatures 
which, if it wins legislative approval, 
will satisfy Congress that Federal 
regulation of the insurance business 
is unnecessary ? 


When the meeting ended a few 
days later the question seemed to 
have been answered in the affirmative. 
Insurance regulatory authorities and 
the nineteen national associations of 
the insurance business associated in 
an Insurance All-Industry Committee 

organizations of companies, agents, 
brokers — earlier had become con- 
vinced that regulation of fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance rate-mak- 
ing was the basic task to be under- 
taken. Over a period of many months 
bills designed to regulate rating activi- 
ties had been developed, with the 
commissioners’ group and the insur- 
ance group working in close coopera- 
tion. 


Representatives of the nineteen in- 
surance associations, each presumably 
formally authorized to bind his own 
organization, had endorsed the rate 
regulatory measures. The bills had 
been approved by the appropriate 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, and 
that committee’s report had been 
adopted by the membership of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in formal session. 
With substantial agreement seemingiy 
thus achieved upon the important sub- 
ject of rate regulation, working out 
of the other aspects of a well-rounded 
system of exclusive state regulation 
of the insurance business appeared to 
have become merely a matter of time. 


Months now have passed, and the 
1947 sessions of the state legislatures 
which will write the new insurance 
regulatory laws already are in session. 
Present interest centers about three 
questions : 


How well has support 


CHARLES F. J. HARRINGTON 
Massachusetts 


stood up for the suggested legislation 
endorsed last June by the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and by the associations mak- 
ing up the Insurance All-Industry 
Committee? What progress has been 
made in drafting aslditional suggested 
legislation? What are the chances 
of an adequate insurance regulatory 
program’s being enacted in the states ? 


The short answers are that support 
for the legislation already endorsed 
has stood up rather well, that progress 
has been made in dealing with the 
other legislative problems involved 
in an adequate program of state in- 
surance regulation, and that such leg- 
islation seems to have a good chance 
of passage in a great many states. 
The complete answers are somewhat 
more involved, and require a great 
many more words in the telling. 


There has been so much discussion 
of the suggested bills for fire in- 
surance and casualty insurance rate 
regulation, as endorsed last June, 
that analysis of their details has be- 
come superfluous. Sniping began as 


long ago as June, when objections 





ROBERT E. DINEEN 
New York 


to some of their provisions were 
registered by a number of carriers 
domiciled principally on the Pacific 
Coast. apparently upon the ground 
that these insurance companies did 
not care to be regulated. Not too 
long thereafter two organizations 
members of the Insurance All-Indus- 
try Committee—the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
and the National Association of In- 
surance Brokers—began objecting to 
the bills in general terms, despite the 
fact that their accredited representa- 
tives formally had endorsed the meas- 
ures at the Portland meeting. 


Some state associations of insur- 
ance agents have become critical of 
the suggested legislation, and have in- 
dicated that they will seek modifica- 
tion of its provisions in their own 
state legislatures. The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, in which 
such state groups hold membership, 
has held steadfastly to the commit- 
ment in favor of the bills which its 
representatives made last June, al- 
though admitting that the national 
organization cannot bind the under- 
lying state associations. 
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Since last June the Insurance All- 
Industry Committee has taken action 
but once to make any changes in the 
bills as originally endorsed, and that 
by a split vote. The changes made 
were offered in October by the Na- 
tional Association of Independent In- 
surers, and in December a modified 
version of these suggested changes 
was adopted by divided vote by the 
conference committee of the Insur- 
ance All-Industry Committee. Later 
the committee-approved changes were 
adopted by the Insurance All-Industry 
Committee, with two member organ- 
izations dissenting. 


The suggested changes were sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Rates and 
Rating Organizations and Federal 
Legislation of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at 
the mid-year meeting of that organ- 
ization held in New York City early 
in December. At that time no action 
was taken concerning the changes. But 
it was inferred that action would be 
taken at a meeting of the committee 
scheduled to be held late in January. 

The first of the changes suggested 
by the Insurance All-Industry Com- 
mittee would amend Section 4 (a) of 
both bills—the fire insurance rate reg- 
ulatory bill, and the casualty insurance 
rate regulatory bill. The wording of 
the present section which would be 
deleted is in italics; new wording is 
underlined. The section would read 
as follows: 

(a) Every insurer shall file with the com- 


missioner every manual of classifica- 


tions, rules and rates, every rating plan 
and every modification of any of the fore- 


NEWELL R. JOHNSON 


Minnesota 
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going which it proposes to use. Every 
such filing shall state the proposed ef- 
fective date thereof, and shall indicate 
the character and extent of the coverage 
contemplated and shall be accompanied 
by the information upon which the in- 
surer supports the filing. When a filing 
is not accompanied by the information 








upon which the insurer supports such 
filing, and the commissioner does not 








have sufficient information to determine 





whether such filing meets the require- 





ments of the Act, he may require such 





insurer to furnish the information upon 
which it supports such filing. Any filing 
may be supported by (1) the experience 











or judgment of the insurer or rating or- 





ganization making the filing, (2) the 





experience of other insurers or rating 





organizations, or (3) any other consid- 
erations which the insurer or rating or- 








A filing and 
any supporting information shall be open 


ganization deems relevant. 





to public inspection after the filing be- 

comes effective. 

The second suggested change would 
add the following language to Section 
5 of the casualty insurance rate regu- 
latory bill: 


(e) No manual of classifications, rule, 





rating plan, rating system plan of oper- 





ation, or any modification of any of the 





foregoing which establishes standards for 
measuring variations in hazards or ex- 
pense provisions, or both, shall be dis- 











approved if the rates thereby produced 
meet the requirements of this Act. 








The third suggested change would 
add the following language to Section 
5 of the fire insurance rate regulatory 


bill: 





MAYNARD GARRISON 
California 
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(e) No manual, minimum, class rate, 
rating schedule, rating plan, rating rule, 








rating system plan of operation, or any 





modification of any of the foregoing shall 





be disapproved if the rates thereby pro- 





duced meet the requirements of this Act. 





These proposed amendments to the 
rate regulatory bills were the subject 
of brief comment in the report made 
to the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners by its Committee on Rates 
and Rating Organizations and Fed- 
eral Legislation in December. The 
report asserted that the committee had 
given careful consideration to the pro- 
posed amendments, but that time did 
not permit sufficient discussion to en- 
able the members of the committee to 
reach a final conclusion, and that for 
that reason no action was taken. 


Upon the subject of what addition- 
al progress has been made in drafting 
suggested legislation in addition to 
the rate regulatory bills the commit- 
tee’s report, and a supplementary re- 
port of the same committee issued 
later, went into greater detail than it 
had gone into in connection with rate 
regulatory legislation. The report 
stated that in meetings held between 
December 3-7 it had devoted consider- 
able time to consideration of regula- 
tory treatment of the accident and 
health business, and to treatment of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
on a state level, as well as to discus- 
sion of the proposed amendments to 
the rate regulatory bills. The report 
was signed by Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Insurance Charles F. J. 
Harrington, chairman; New York 





J. EDWIN LARSON 
Florida 
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Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
E. Dineen; Minnesota Commissioner 
of Insurance Newell R. Johnson ; and 
Florida Insurance Commissioner J. 
Edwin Larson. The later supplemen- 
tary report was signed in addition by 
California Insurance Commissioner 
Maynard Garrison, and pointed out 
that there had been insufficient time tu 
consider problems arising out of the 
impact of the Clayton Act on the in- 
surance business. 


In commenting upon regulation of 
the accident and health insurance busi- 
ness the Commissioners’ committee 
asserted that there was no immediate 
need for drafting legislation which 
would deal with concerted activities 
in that field. It attached to its report 
a less detailed bill, which it had ap- 
proved as a satisfactory method of 
regulating certain activities in the ac- 
cident and health insurance business, 
and which had been endorsed by the 
accident and health subcommittee of 
the Insurance All-Industry Commiut- 
tee. Among the provisions contained 
in the measure are those for filing of 
policies, endorsements, and premium 
rates, those permitting the commis- 
sioner to disapprove policy provisions, 
and one permitting the commissioner 
to disapprove the policy if the benefits 
are unreasonable in relation to the 
premium charged. 


The bill provides much less detailed 
regulatory machinery than that in the 
fire insurance and casualty insurance 
rate regulatory bills. Nor does it at- 
tempt to deal with all improper or de- 
ceptive practices in the accident and 
health insurance field, the feeling be- 
ing that these are covered in a sug- 
gested unfair trade practices bill. It 
was stressed that in states adopting 
this type of bill it would be necessary 
to integrate it with the overall regu- 
latory scheme in order to avoid con- 
flicts and duplications, and at the same 
time to make sure that the accident 
and health insurance business is ade- 
quately regulated irrespective of the 
type of carrier engaged in it. 


N commenting upon the fair trade 
practices measure which has been 
drafted, and upon which further ac- 
tion is expected to be taken at the 
scheduled January meeting, the com- 
mittee’s report declared : 


“From the first the members of this 
committee have felt that if the prob- 
lems created by the SEUA case and 
U.S. Public Law 15 were to be solved 
upon a state level, it was necessary to 
devise an integrated program. The 
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job could not be done by a patchwork 
approach ; the parts had to fit together 
within the contemplation of U.. 5S. 
Public Law 15. This point can best 
be illustrated by a reference to the sit- 
uation which confronted this commit- 
tee in connection with conditions in 
the accident and health business. It is 
a known fact that there are a number 
of companies operating in that busi- 
ness which provide inadequate policy 
benefits at excessive prices. This situ- 
ation could not continue. The prob- 
lem was how to regulate it. Should it 
be done by a rate regulatory bill such 
as the model bills? Should it be treat- 
ed through a bill of the type set forth 
earlier in this report? Should it be 
regulated under an omnibus unfair 
trade practices act at a state level? lf 
a decision was reached not to deal 
with this problem under a bill similar 
to the model rating bills, and if no 
accident and health bill of the type 
set forth earlier in this report was 
adopted, it was apparent that in order 
to cope with the situation an extreme- 
ly flexible unfair trade practices act 
was required. In the illustration given 
this committee has presupposed that 
the states wanted to cope with this 
problem on a state level; otherwise 
existing Federal acts designed to cope 
with this problem would become auto- 
matically operative after January 1, 
1948. Similar illustrations could be 
given in other branches of the busi- 
ness. 


“This brings us to a consideration 
of Exhibit B, the attached bill. That 
bill may be described as an unfair and 
deceptive practices act containing pro- 
hibitions against certain enumerated 
practices, and an omnibus provision 
designed to cover unenumerated prac- 
tices. It is the belief of this commit- 
tee that to the extent possible this act 
provides adequate machinery for 
dealing with the scope of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act on a state 
level. We do not claim that this act 
can prevent the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from exercising the broad 
powers conferred upon it to act as 
the investigatory agent of Congress. 


“In the drafting of this bill certain 
prohibited practices have been set 
forth. Most practices in the insurance 
business inimical to the public welfare 
are well known and may be defined 
in a bill of this type. However, these 
practices sometimes vary from state 
to state, and consequently legislation 
which might be necessary in one state 
would not be necessary in another. 
The committee emphasizes that where 
this legislation is introduced consid- 
eration should be given to the purely 
local problems of the state in drafting 
the definitive section of the bill. 


“It will be noted that under this 
proposed bill, while power is con- 
ferred upon the commissioner to issue 
cease and desist orders in connection 
with the enumerated practices, his 
power in connection with the unenum- 
erated practices is limited. Authority 
has been given him to initiate pro- 
ceedings, subpoena witnesses, conduct 
hearings, and make findings as to un- 
enumerated practices. However, be- 
fore his findings may be enforced, it 
is necessary to bring an action in court 
through the medium of the attorney 
general of the state. That this pro- 
cedure is more circuitous than one 
giving the commissioner power to is- 
sue cease and desist orders in any case 
is apparent. 


“In considering this more restric- 
tive form of administrative procedure 
the committee was influenced by cer- 
tain considerations: (1) Because of 
the experience of the states in regu- 
lating the business over a period of 
many years, unfair and deceptive 
practices are well known to the regu- 
latory authorities and consequently 
should be set forth in the statute it- 
self. This procedure, in the opinion 
of the committee, is to be commended 
because under it people subject to the 
law know in advance what they may 
not do. (2) Although the history of 
state legislation in the insurance busi- 
ness extends back to 1807, until the 
present time no state had ever found 
it necessary to create a state counter- 
part of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, or to entrust to state regu- 
latory officials the specific power con- 
tained in the attached bill. The defin- 
itive approach had been uniformly 
followed. Insofar as the proposed 
statute is concerned, state regulation 
is about to enter a new and broader 
regulatory field in which we should 
seek an enlargement of procedural 
authority only when its need is demon- 
strated. 


“If an adequate, overall regulatory 
pattern is enacted, including a com- 
prehensive enumeration of prohibited 
practices, the committee is of the opin- 
ion that there should be relatively few 
occasions for the use of this omnibus 
provision. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the provision of 
the omnibus section enabling the com- 
missioner to initiate proceedings, hold 
hearings, and make a report should in 
many instances deter those who are 
engaged in questionable practices, thus 
eliminating the necessity for court 
procedure. If experience demonstrates 
that a considerable number of cases 
arise under the omnibus clause, it may 
well be that additional defined prac- 
tices should be enumerated or that a 
more direct administrative procedure 
will be required.” 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 





EVERAL months hence, when the 

carefully compiled annual reports 
of America’s insurance companies 
have been filed with the insurance 
departments of the several states, it 
will be possible to secure an accurate 
answer to the question of what sort 
of year casualty insurance carriers 
generally experienced in 1946. In re- 
cent weeks this publication has been 
making an effort to collect informa- 
tion concerning the highlights of mu- 
tual casualty insurance company op- 
erations during the year just ended. 
Upon the basis of data from a num- 
ber of leading companies the follow- 
.ing estimates can be hazarded: 


Premium volume of mutual casu- 
alty insurance companies reached a 
new all-time high in 1946, possibly 
achieving a total of $470,000,000, as 
against $397,764,220 in 1945; this 
would be an increase of about 19%. 


Workmen’s compensation premium 
writings of the mutual carriers were 
down about 4% from 1945, and auto- 
mobile premiums were up some 41% ; 
the great bulk of mutual casualty in- 
surance business is concentrated in 
these two fields. Premiums in other 
lines—such as non-automobile liabil- 
ity, fidelity and surety, plate glass, 
burglary and theft, boiler and ma- 
chinery, and accident and medical 
coverages written by companies other 
than those writing accident insurance 
exclusively — were up as a group 
about 21% over 1945, with the per- 
centages of increase varying by lines. 


Loss ratios were somewhat higher. 
A six-point increase in automobile 
loss ratios seems probable, with the 
collision and property damage lia- 
bility coverages more to blame than 
bodily injury losses. The workmen’s 
compensation loss ratio seems up 
about three or four points, with vari- 
ations between companies. Burglary 
— most troublesome of the other 
ines. 


Not many of the larger companies 
reduced their rates of savings re- 
turned to policyholders—the so-called 
“dividends”—during the year; in 


a 


IN 1946 


cases where there was a reduction it 
was in connection with automobile 
policies. 


Estimates of mutual premium vol- 
ume for 1946, and observations as to 
trends, necessarily are based here 
upon reports which have been re- 
ceived from casualty insurers mem- 
bers of the American Mutual Alli- 
ance, and upon the relationships 
which the past has shown the writings 
of these carriers to bear to total mu- 
tual premium volume. Indicated 1946 
casualty insurance premiums received 
by member companies of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance are: workmen’s 
compensation $146,000,000; automo- 
bile $89,500,000; other $34,500,000 ; 
total $270,000,000. The percentages 
of increase or decrease by lines are 
as indicated above. The indicated 
increase in total 1946 premium writ- 
ings by member companies of the 
American Mutual Alliance is about 
10.5% as against about 19% for mu- 
tual casualty insurers generally, be- 
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WALTER E. OTTO 


President National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, and National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies. 
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cause of the fact that the Alliance 
companies write a very large volume 
of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. 


There are twenty-four companies 
writing casualty insurance which are 
members of the American Mutual Al- 
liance. At year’s end there were 
162 other advance premium mutual 
casualty companies in the United 
States. There are, in addition, eleven 
mutual livestock instance companies, 
which write a comparatively small 
volume of premiums. 


The companies members of the 
American Mutual AHiance ordinarily 
write something more than three- 
fifths of all mutual casualty insurance 
written in this country, most of which 
is workmen’s compensation; they 
write about one-fourth of the work- 
men’s compensation insurance written 
by all carriers in the United States. 
The various automobile coverages 
rank next in importance. 


The 162 other advance premium 
mutual casualty insurance companies 
usually write something less than two- 
fifths of all mutual casualty insur- 
ance business written here. They are 
principally automobile insurance car- 
riers, writing little workmen’s com- 
pensation, although some are special- 
ists in other fields such as plate glass 
or non-automobile liability. 


One reason for the drop in work- 
men’s compensation premium volume, 
obviously, was the curtailing of indus- 
trial production; exposure dropped 
off after V-E Day, and fell quite 
sharply after V-J Day, with most in- 
surers probably reaching the low point 
last January. Since that time there 
have been consistent increases in the 
number of workers covered. The vol- 
ume of workmen’s compensation ex- 
posure has increased in 1946 at a 
somewhat faster rate than the increase 
in general business activity for those 
carriers which cover operations of 
contractors to any considerable ex- 
tent. The volume of contracting busi- 
ness has increased sharply, in the face 
of labor and materials shortages, re- 
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conversion maladjustments, and gov- 
ernmental priorities and controls. 


Decreases in rates have had some 
effect upon premium volume, although 
their more noticeable effect has been 
in increasing the workmen’s compen- 
sation ratio, especially when 
coupled with benefit increases which 
are not regarded as having been re- 
flected fully in the rate structure. The 
tendency of premiums to lag behind 
incurred losses in a period of increas- 
ing business has had some effect in 
increasing the loss ratio in workmen’s 
compensation, as has the rising level 
of wages and prices. Elimination of 
elderly workers and housewives in 
industry has been balanced by an in- 
flux of young and_ inexperienced 
workers. Strikes and unemployment 
leading to reopening of claims have 
had some effect. Efforts have been 
made to deal with the situation by 
more careful selection of risks, and by 
greatly increased loss prevention ef- 
fort. 


loss 


HE increasing loss ratio in the 

automobile field seems cause for 
considerably more concern than that 
in workmen’s compensation. Although 
rate increases went into effect early 
in the year the feeling is that they 
were inadequate to compensate for 
the increased loss frequency and the 
large increase in average costs; it is 
held that the rates will not catch up 
with the loss ratio until late 1947, or 
even 1948. Factors blamed for bad 
automobile experience are greater age 
of cars, increased speed, increased 
mileage in worn-out cars, the fact 
that 1946 was the first full driving 
year since the war, that return of 
service men has resulted in an influx 
of young drivers, and material mis- 
classification of private passenger cars 
into the highest class. There is agree- 
ment, however, that inflation of labor 
and materials costs is the principal 
factor, which has been aggravated by 
automobile body style changes that 
make repair costs much higher than in 
the 1930's. 


The personnel situation, acute even 
a year ago, was eased somewhat dur- 
ing 1946 by return of former employ- 
ees from the armed services. Appar- 
ently a large percentage of insurance 
men are returning to their former 
jobs, in contrast to the situation in 
some other fields ; about 60% of those 
employed by mutual casualty carriers 
before the war are back with their 
companies, and the general impresion 
is that they are fitting in very well. 
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Since many were skilled employees 
their return has permitted rebuilding 
of safety engineering staffs and claims 
departments, with a prospect of im- 
proving the loss picture thereby. Some 
women claims adjusters, trained out 
of necessity during the war, have 
been found so capable on certain types 
of losses that they are being kept in 
this work. The principal difficulty 
does not seem the securing of capable 
or experienced male employees, but 
the securing of women workers for 
clerical jobs, especially beginners. 


General practice has been to estab- 
lish refresher courses for returning 
veterans, and some on-the-job train- 
ing programs. Educational and train- 
ing programs now are in process of 
expansion by nearly all large com- 
panies, and include job training, night 
classes, correspondence courses, merit 
rating plans, and various other oper- 
ations. 


The shortage of clerical workers 
has emphasized the belief held by a 
number of company executives for 
some years—that better methods of 
handling routine functions must be 
found if expense ratios are to be kept 
within practical limits. Much thought 
is being given to analysis of routine 
operations, and to replacing hand cler- 
ical work by mechanical procedures 
wherever possible; expenses are 
reaching the point where they are not 
compensated for by the expense por- 
tion of the rate. 


The year’s external developments 
have had their effects upon the mutual 
casualty carriers as upon other in- 
surers. Kentucky and Mississippi 
enacted new casualty rate regulatory 
laws in 1946, and those enacted in 
several other states in 1945 became 
effective last January. Kentucky 
passed a second injury fund law. 
Kentucky and Missouri enacted auto- 
mobile financial responsibility laws. 
A California cash sickness compen- 
sation law became effective in De- 
cember to provide benefits for non- 
occupational disability from a_ state 
fund raised by payroll taxes, with a 
provision for participation of private 
insurers in the plan. 


Studies of workmen’s compensation 
administration, simplification and 
standardization of compensation 
forms and_ statistics, evaluation of 
medical testimony, rehabilitation and 
disability evaluation, and reduction 
in number of hearings and appeals 
have been undertaken by the new Na- 
tional Conference Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation, made up 
of representatives of state compen- 


sation administrators, insurance car- 
riers, the medical profession, labor 
and management. A revision of the 
standard provisions for comprehen- 
sive personal liability policies was 
announced in March. The joint forms 
committee, representing stock and 
mutual casualty insurance companies, 
has been working on revision of the 
standard provisions of the basic auto- 
mobile liability insurance policy. 


Individual casualty insurance com- 
panies members of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance carried on during 1946 
with numerous programs designed to 
furnish better medical service, im- 
prove industrial safety, and promote 
traffic safety. An outstanding joint 
undertaking was the production by 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies of the short 
sound motion picture “No Help 
Wanted”, which dramatized the As- 
sociation’s three-year-old plan for 
facilitating the return to business and 
industry of physically handicapped 
veterans and other impaired workers. 


The theatrical version of the pic- 
ture was released as the feature of 
“National Employ the Physically ° 
Handicapped Week” early in Octo- 
ber, and to date it has been seen by 
more than 3,500,000 people in some 
400 major theaters in the 225 largest 
cities from coast to coast. Bookings 
were arranged with the cooperation 
of theater owners, The American 
Legion, the Veterans Administration, 
and the United States Employment 
Service. A longer 16 mm. version, 
designed for group showings, was re- 
leased later, and has had more than 
300 showings. Both versions are in 
constant use, with the number of ex- 
hibitors increasing weekly. 


The setting of a new all-time high 
in premium volume for mutual cas- 
ualty insurance in 1946 follows a 
trend which has continued uninter- 
rupted since 1938, and which has seen 
mutual casualty insurance premiums 
increase fourfold in the past fifteen 
years. The following table shows 
premiums received by mutual cas- 
ualty insurance companies in recent 
years : 


1938 $216,116,943 
1939 223,883,710 
1940 243,057,740 
1941 295,636,502 
1942 345,453,221 
1943 345,875,751 
1944 356,270,492 
1945 397,764,220 
1946 (est.) 470,000,000 
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FIRE 





VEN a business so meticulous sta- 

tistically as fire insurance must 
substitute opinions and estimates for 
actual facts and figures when it is 
called upon, at this season, to describe 
its operations for the year just ended. 
It will be some time before the books 
actually are closed. But upon the basis 
of collected opinions and estimates 
from a number of the larger com- 
panies in the business it can be said 
with assurance that 1946 was a suc- 
céssful year in the mutual fire insut- 
ance field. 


For the eighth consecutive year 
volume of premiums received reached 
a new all-time high. When official 
reports are made available some 
months from now the total premium 
volume written by all mutual proper- 
ty insurance carriers may reach a total 
of approximately $311,000,000, as 
against the previous record of $254,- 
481,719 achieved in 1945. This would 
be a gain of about 22%. 


The premiums on fire insurance 
were up some 27% upon the basis of 
estimates submitted by a number of 
principal companies. Automobile in- 
surance written by fire insurance coni- 
panies increased more than 18%. In- 
land marine led the parade of gains, 
with a 32% increase over last year, 
although the fact that the mutual car- 
riers write a modest dollar volume of 
such coverages prevented the inland 
marine total’s having too important 
an effect upon the complete picture. 
Lines other than these three, consider- 
ed as a group, showed a gain of about 
23%. 


There was a small general increase 
in fire loss ratios, probably running 
several points on the average, al- 
though national fire losses have shown 
a much steeper rate of climb. Many 
companies indicated that the trend 
seemed improving as the year drew 
to a close. Automobile losses showed 
a proportionately heavier increase. 
Experience in other lines was not 
changed greatly from last year. 
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INSURANCE 


IN 1946 


A tendency was noted for compan- 
ies writing any considerable volume 
of automobile business to decrease 
during the year the rate of return of 
savings to policyholders—‘‘dividends” 
—although this tendency was by no 
means universal. A few carriers re- 
ported an improvement over 1945 in 
automobile loss experience. 


Estimates of the operating results 
for mutual fire insurance as a whole 
are based, in this survey, largely upon 
data received from fire insurance 
companies members of the American 
Mutual Alliance, and upon compari- 
sons with the relationships between 
premiums of these carriers and the 
entire mutual fire insurance business 
which have been noted to exist in 
other years. Indicated 1946 property 
insurance premiums received by mem- 
ber companies of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance are: fire $108,000,000 ; 
automobile $15,500,000; inland mar 
ine $5,500,000; other $2,000,000, 
total $131,000,000. American Mutual 
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Alliance member companies write 
about two-fifths of all business writ- 
ten by mutual fire insurance organiza- 
tions in the United States, but offer 
a somewhat wider range of coverages 
than the average. 


There are seventy-eight mutual fire 
insurance companies holding mem- 
bership in the American Mutual Al- 
liance. At year’s end there were 398 
other advance premium mutual fire 
insurance carriers doing business in 
this country, not including the eleven 
companies making up the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies group. There were also 1,894 
farm mutual fire insurance companies, 
some very small and some quite large, 
to bring the total of mutual fire in- 
surance organizations to 2,381. 


Inflation in property values has 
been the most obvious reason for the 
increase in premium volume in the 
fire insurance field during 1946. Many 
companies report that a very large 
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percentage of their increase in writ- 
ings came in the form of increases in 
amounts of coverages on properties 
already insured. Expansion of mutual 
companies into fields in which previ- 
ously they had not written much busi- 
ness, such as inland marine and avia- 
tion, was responsible for some gain in 
volume. Apparently automobile poli- 
cies were easy to write in 1946, and 
the fact that the increase in this line 
was not up to the average of all lines 
probably indicates that underwriters 
are scrutinizing this type of business 
quite closely. There has been a con- 
siderable demand for “repair and re- 
placement” coverage from the com- 
panies making it available. 


In the specialized farm fire field 
the mutual companies report pressure 
from policyholders for increases in 
insurance coverage to bring it closer 
to actual current values. It is not cus- 
tomary for the farm companies to 
grant coverage to as high a percentage 
of value as general-writing companies 
do, but it has been necessary to con- 
form to realities by permitting some 
increase recently. 


NCREASES in values, although 

they have resulted in a rising pre- 
mium volume, have been far from an 
unmixed blessing for the fire insur- 
ance carriers. There has been a de- 
cided lag in bringing insurance into 
line with values, so that amounts of 
insurance have not kept pace with the 
necessity for making settlements upon 
the basis of inflated figures. Labor 
and materials shortages have been a 
factor in permitting deterioration of 
equipment through lack of repairs or 
maintenance that would have been 
carried on in normal times, and that 
would decrease fire hazard. Inability 
to secure proper heating equipment, 
wiring, motors and the like has con- 
tributed to the starting of fires which 
would be in the preventable class un- 
der other circumstances. The short- 
age of experienced fire fighters, and 
of proper fire-fighting equipment, has 
contributed to losses to some extent. 


There has been an increase in claim- 
mindedness, according to report. This 
has become an old story in connection 
with the personal property floater, 
and in connection with some automo- 
bile policies, but is now becoming es- 
pecially noticeable with such cover- 
ages as windstorm. The tendency 
seems growing to look upon such poli- 
cies as coverage which can pay for 
ordinary repairs and maintenance. A 
variety of causes was noted as being 
responsible for the increases in fre- 
quency and cost of automobile losses, 
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many growing out of mere careless- 
ness. It was in the automobile fieid 
that the increased costs of labor and 
materials were felt very keenly, es- 
pecially during the early months oi 
the year. 


Experience generally in the fire in- 
surance business was regarded as im- 
proving somewhat as the year ended, 
however, with substantial but not 
unanimous opinion that there may be 
further improvement in 1947. Fur- 
ther upward movement of labor and 
materials costs, without a correspond- 
ing adjustment in the rate structure, 
could make experience take a decided 
turn for the worse. The same is true 
of a decided increase in arson, which 
has not been too serious a problem 
during the war years. 


While there is considered to be a 
possibility that the loss situation will 
begin to improve in the spring, few 
companies are waiting for the change 
to come automatically. Underwriting 
is being tightened to some extent. 
There is an intensification of inspec- 
tion programs and related loss preven- 
tion activities. It is admitted widely 
that among the mutual activities which 
suffered during the war were the care- 
ful inspections of new risks, and the 
reinspections of old risks, upon which 
mutual fire insurance carriers tradi- 
tionally have relied to keep their loss 
ratios lower than the average. In- 
spection staffs were built up steadily 
during 1946, and many field men were 
instructed to concentrate upon work 
of this type rather than upon the ap- 
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pointment of new production repre- 
sentatives. It is expected that the in- 
creased emphasis upon loss prevention 
will begin to have a beneficial effect 
upon mutual loss experience during 
1947. 


As in many fields the release of 
large numbers of former employees 
from the armed services has served to 
ease somewhat the personnel problems 
with which the mutual fire insurance 
companies had been forced to struggle 
in recent years. The percentage of 
former employees returning to yg 
old companies has been very high, : 
many cases approaching 100%. This 
has been especially important in the 
cases of some of the smaller organiza- 
tions, where key workers went into 
military service, and an effort was 
made to fill their posts temporarily. 
The larger companies have made a 
practice of setting up refresher train- 
ing courses for returning veterans, 
and seem uniformly impressed with 
their abilities to re-adapt themselves. 
A large percentage are taking added 
training designed to fit them for ad- 
vancement in underwriting, sales, and 
engineering assignments. 


More difficulty is being encounter- 
ed by all companies, large and small, 
in securing and holding routine cler- 
ical employees, especially women. In 
some of the smaller centers such em- 
ployees virtually are unavailable, and 
in any case the turnover is large. 
Even with wage increases a loss in 
efficiency is reported, and the conclu- 
sion is inescapable among a number 
of executives that efficiency in routine 
functions will have to be increased as 
values decline. 


Many companies are attempting to 
devise methods which eventually will 
decrease office expense. Reinsurance 
arrangements are being revised to cut 
down clerical work. Filing, billing. 
and accounting systems are being sim- 
plified wherever possible, and greater 
study is being given to improving 
office methods than has been given to 
such matters in the past. 


As noted previously the indicated 
premium volume of all mutual fire 
insurance companies in 1946 reached 
a new all-time high mark for the 
eighth consecutive year. The follow- 
ing table shows premiums written by 
mutual fire insurance carriers during 
that period : 


1939 $163,326,661 
1940 176,107,278 
1941 198,109,301 
1942 214,672,230 
1943 222,101,424 
1944 231,956,964 
ae 254,481,719 
1946 (est.) ..... 311,000,000 
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— TRANSPORTATION — 
INSURANCE PROGRESS 





AST transportation is working a 

major revolution in American 
business, and its far reaching effects 
are being felt in the insurance indus- 
try. Stores and factories no longer 
maintain tremendous inventories be- 
cause new supplies normally are only 
a few days away. The coal strikes of 
1946 clearly demonstrated how quick- 
ly today’s industry slows down wher. 
a basic commodity is cut off for a 
couple of weeks. 

Our entire economy is based upon a 
rapid flow of raw materials to the 
factories, and a rapid processing and 
delivery to the distributor and thence 
to the ultimate consumer. Rapid turn- 
over is the secret of success in today’s 
merchandising. This changeover frum 
a slow-moving, heavy inventory econ- 
omy to a system of rapid transfer 
from producer to consumer has re- 
sulted in a much larger proportion of 
our national wealth being constantly 
on the move. Fast and diversified 
transportation has increased the 
chances of loss during shipment. The 
owners of merchandise have greater 
need for insurance protection on 
property in transit than they did a 
generation ago. 


The complexities of modern civili- 
zation have greatly increased the 
chances of damage to property which 
is in course of shipment. A high speed 
train wreck results in much more ex- 
tensive damage to cargo and personal 
belongings than was the case twenty 
years ago, when the trains’ average 
speeds were many miles slower than 
they are today. An airplane crash 
results in heavy loss of personal and 
commercial property. The motor truck 
has introduced an entirely new meth- 
od of carrying property, and the ex- 
perience of motor cargo insurers dur- 
ing the past few years is powerful 
testimony to the hazards of this meth- 
od of transportation. Hijackers and 
big city gangs have added to the prob- 
lems of picking up property at one 
point and delivering it safely at an- 
other. 


Twenty years ago inland marine 
insurance (or “inland transportation”, 


IN 1946 


as it is more appropriately called to- 
day) accounted for less than 4% of 
the premiums of fire insurance com- 
panies. For the year 1946, it is antic- 
ipated that inland transportation in- 
surance will have produced about 
10% of the fire insurance company 
income, and it now rivals automobile 
insurance in its importance to the fire 
insurance companies. The total inland 
transportation insurance premium for 
1945 was close to $120,000,000 and 
preliminary reports for 1946 indicate 
that an increase of 15% to 20% above 
the 1945 figure is likely. 

The phenomenal growth of inland 
transportation insurance is likely to 
be eclipsed by another form of cover- 
age on movable property, that is, in- 
surance on airplanes and air cargo. 
The aviation industry is expanding so 
rapidly in a burst of post-war en- 
thusiasm that it would be futile to 
estimate the fire companies’ aviation 
insurance premiums which have been 
piled up for the year 1946. The five 
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or six million dollar aviation premi- 
ums of three or four years ago will 
look very small by comparison, and 
it is safe to predict that only a few 
years will be required to bring avia- 
tion premiums to a level comparable 
with those of inland transportation. 


The problem which was causing 
the greatest concern at the year’s end 
was that of rate regulation. Inland 
transportation insurance and aviation 
insurance both present difficult prob- 
lems because of the flexible nature of 
risks for which insurance protection 
is provided. 


There appears to be substantial 
agreement among inland transporta- 
tion insurance men that certain trans- 
it risks can be insured according to 
class rates. For instance, it is possible 
to establish an average personal risk, 
with the rates for the Personal Prop- 
erty Floater varying (1) according to 
the fire hazard of the property as 
measured by the fire insurance rate, 
(2) according to the windstorm hazard 
of the principal location and (3) ac- 
cording to the burglary and theft haz- 
ard as measured by experience in the 
city or town of residence. In connec- 
tion with certain other types of per- 
sonal property (such as cameras, fur 
coats and jewelry), where the hazard 
of loss is almost entirely the personal 
hazard of the owner, it has been pos- 
sible to set rates based on the pattern 
of the entire country. It is true that 
there are extremes of carefulness and 
carelessness on the part of individual 
people, but the average American fits 
into a pattern which can be established 
ratewise and set down in a manual 


On the other hand, there are trans- 
portation risks which are so large and 
so different in their individual char- 
acteristics that no system of average 
or class rates has yet been devised to 
cover them. A Contractor’s Equip- 
ment risk is a typical example because 
there are so many individual varia- 
tions in equipment and type of opera- 
tion that underwriters have had to de- 
pend largely upon judgment in es- 
tablishing the rates. Motor truck 
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operators differ widely in the territory 
covered, the type of operation, the 
nature of the cargo carried, and the 
will of the operator to prevent losses 
from occurring. The radius of opera- 
tion and the hazard of the commodity 
may be used to establish an estimated 
rate level, but the judgment of the 
underwriter must be an important 
factor in maintaining a satisfactory 
experience for the insuring company. 


Thus the rate legislation for inland 
marine (or inland transportation ) 
coverages has tended to provide for 
two types of risks. In several states 
the insurance companies have been 
required to file their manuals or rate 
schedules for those classes of business 
which are customarily rated according 
to manual or class rates. These are 
largely the personal coverages and 
those where individual risks do not 
depart widely from the average. Rate 
legislation has tended to leave unfet- 
tered the rates on risks which do vary 
widely from risk to risk and where 
it has not yet been possible to estab- 
lish an average. 


Plans for the rating of aviation 
risks have not progressed as tar as 
inland transportation rating, but the 
two are closely similar in their prob- 
lems. In both cases there are wide 
variations between types of risks, and 
the amount of premium from any one 
group is too small to be taken as a 
clear indication of the necessary rate 
levels. In the inland transportation 
field the risks vary, for instance, from 
a single fur coat valued at a few hun- 
dred dollars to a risk where three 
million or four million dollars worth 
of furs may be packed into a single 
warehouse. Aviation underwriters 
may be called upon to insure anything 
from a $1,000 privately owned trainer 
plane to a million dollar super-air- 
liner. The inland marine people have 
solved the problem by establishing 
class and manual rates for the risks 
where an average can be established, 
meanwhile leaving the larger risks lo 
be rated according to judgment or ac- 
cording to schedule. Aviation under- 
writers are tending in this same di- 
rection, as clearly indicated by the 
fact that most privately owned planes 
which retail for less than $10,000 are 
insured according to printed rate 
schedules, in which the rates differ 
little from company to company. 
There does not seem to be any good 
reason why aviation insurance rating 
could not be placed on a similar basis 
to that of inland transportation, with 
the thousands of small planes being 
rated by manual or class rates. The 
large risks could be rated according 
to a schedule which could be suf- 
ficiently flexible to take care of con- 
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ditions that cannot be reduced to 
scheduled percentages. As the num- 
ber of aviation risks increases each 
year, a larger and larger proportion 
of the business can be placed on an 
average business basis. It is also pos- 
sible that aviation and inland trans- 
portation underwriters will eventu- 
ally follow their fire brethren and 
have all specific rates for individual 
risks quoted by the rating bureaus. 


The loss problems of transportation 
underwriters have been serious and 
promise to give trouble for several 
years. There are both good and bad 
indications for the future, and under- 
writers are busy trying to cull out the 
undesirable risks in an effort to keep 
loss ratios within reason. 


As the year ended, underwriters 
were viewing with some concern che 
sharp drops in the prices of furs an 
fur garments. Metropolitan daily 
newspapers have been carrying adver- 
tisements of fur coat sales as part of 
their pre-Christmas advertising, 
which is about a month or six weeks 
earlier than the usual January fur 
sales. The fur garment people report 
that the drop in prices results from an 
over-supply rather than from a sharp 
drop in demand. They have been at- 
tempting to unload surplus stocks 
before further price drops which are 
anticipated during the early weeks of 
1947. Underwriters fear that moral 
hazard losses may increase if the price 
reductions are sufficient to bring the 
cost of new fur coats far below the 
insured amounts on old fur coats. It 
is certain that there will have to be 
sharp cuts in insured values of fur 
coats on renewal during 1947 unless 
there is a reversal in the present trend. 
The companies who have issued three- 
year Personal Property Floater and 
Jewelry-Fur Policies without a reduc- 
ing value clause applying to furs are 
particularly concerned. 


There also has been reported a 
softening in the jewelry market, par- 
ticularly on the higher priced items 
Underwriters are watching this trend 
with care in order to determine 
whether re-appraisals should be re- 
quested on large schedules shortly 
after the first of the year. 


A large proportion of transporta- 
tion insurance premiums are written 
on a one-year basis, and the unearned 
premium reserve problem has not 
been as acute as it has in connection 
with term fire insurance policies. The 
companies having a large volume of 
motor truck cargo business have been 
particularly fortunate in this respect 
because much of the motor truck 


cargo premium is earned when it is 
reported, which makes it unnecessary 





to set up any reserve against this pre- 
mium. An increasing number of air- 
craft service risks are being written 
on a monthly reporting basis, and here 
again the premiums are earned when 
reported, and they also alleviate the 
unearned premium reserve problem. 


The most important single prob- 
lem in the inland transportation field 
seems to be the Personal Property 
I‘ioater. The loss ratio has been con- 
stantly increasing, and many compan- 
ies are showing a decidedly unfavor- 
abie loss ratio on the basis of premi- 
ums earned to losses incurred. Un- 
derwriters have decided to attack the 
problem strenuously on the point of 
insurance to value. The loadings for 
the “‘all-risk” coverage have been pred- 
icated on insurance of at least 80% 
ot the full value of a person’s prop- 
erty. However, it has been customary 
for people to carry fire insurance rep- 
resenting only a small fraction of 
their total values, and it has been dil- 
ficult to get anything like 80% to 
vaue on Personal Property Floater 
policies. Several companies have taken 
strenuous steps and on renewal have 
arbitrarily increased the amount of 
every Personal Property Fioater poli- 
cy. Other companies have concen- 
trated on selling the deductible forms 
in order to eliminate those policy- 
holders who attempt to collect every 
conceivable loss under the policy. The 
loss-conscious policyholder does not 
care for the deductible policy and this 
serves as a desirable underwriting 
move. The substantial credits for the 
deductible forms make them attrac- 
tive to the average good policyholder. 


The trend in the insurance business 
is toward broader coverages and un- 
limited geographical coverage. Al- 
most any property, except a building, 
is likely to be at various locations du - 
ing the policy term, and the policy- 
holder wants to avoid the annoyance 
of notifying his insurer every time 
he takes a trip, or there is a change 
in location. Coupled with this is the 
desire for protection from any hazard 
which may occur, rather than the 
limited protection which was accept- 
able a few years ago. Transportation 
underwriters have been progressive 
in giving to the public the coverage 
which they need to protect their busi- 
ness or personal belongings from un- 
expected loss. This trend toward “all 
risk” insurance should be encouraged, 
and the insurance companies should 
be ready to provide new coverages 
as rapidly as there is public demand 
for them, and as rapidly as a spread 
of risk can be secured to assure their 
being rated on an equitable basis for 
both the policyholder and the com- 
pany. 
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492, JANUARY MEETINGS SCHEDULED. Among the meetings 
of general insurance interest scheduled for Janu- 
ary are the following: National Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters, Miami Beach, January 
8-10; National Fire Protection Association, Con- 
ference on Hotel Fires, Philadelphia, January 16; 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Chi- 
cago, January 20-22; National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion, Chicago, January 21-25; All-Industry Commit- 
tee, Chicago, January 21-25; American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance, Philadelphia, 
veanuary 24. 


493. REGNIER HEADS KANSAS MUTUALS. Ed N. Regnier, 
secretary, Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, Wan- 
ego, was elected president of the Kansas State As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Companies at the or- 
ganization's recent annual meeting. 


494, WHEELER DIES. Lloyd T. Wheeler, 53, manager- 
secretary of the South-Eastern Underwriters Associ- 
ation died in Atlanta, Georgia on December 5, fol- 
lowing a short illness. 





495, JACKSON HEADS MARINE UNDERWRITERS. Harold 
Jackson of William H. McGee & Company, Inc., was 
elected president of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters at a meeting of the organiza- 
tion's board of directors on December 5. He suc- 
ceeds T. J. Goddard of Chubb & Son. 





496, COMMITTEE REPORTS ON PROFIT FORMULA. A spe- 
cial subcommittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners appointed to study the de- 
termination of underwriting profit or loss and the 
commissioners’ formula, have reported that the 
standard profit formula adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners at its 1921 
meeting has not gained full acceptance either in 
the court or with the authorities. The subcommit- 
tee suggests that representatives of industry and 
all other interested parties be invited to submit 
briefs on the subject and that an opportunity for 
hearings be given. 


497, CALIFORNIA DEPUTY RETIRES. H. F. Risbrough, 
assistant insurance commissioner of California, has 
retired from service after forty years in the In- 
surance Department. 





498, DOCTORS' FEES RAISED. United Medical Service, 
an affiliate of the New York Blue Cross, has an- 
nounced an increase in doctors' fees for surgical 
and maternity care for the year beginning January 
1, amounting to approximately 22%. 





499, CASUALTY ACTUARIAL EXAMINATIONS. Richard Fon- 
diller, secretary-treasurer, Casualty Actuarial 
Society has announced that the annual examinations 
of the Society will be held on April 9 and 10, 1947. 
Application blanks may be secured from the secre- 
tary-treasurer at 90 John ‘St., New York 7, New 
York, and must be returned with the examination 
fee prior to January 15, 1947. 





500, BUSHNELL JOINS HOLYOKE MUTUAL. Robert I. 
Bushnell, Glen Cove, New York, has been elected a 
vice president of Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts. He was formerly 
assistant secretary of the National Retailers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Glen Cove, New York. 


501. ARKANSAS MUTUALS MEET. I. W. Rothrock of Fay- 


etteville, Arkansas was elected president of the 








Arkansas Association of Mutual Insurance Companies 
at the organization's recent annual meeting. 


502. STONE NEBRASKA DIRECTOR. Bernard R. Stone, 
Omaha attorney, has been appointed director of the 
state department of insurance by Governor-elect 
Val Peterson. He will take office early in Janu- 
ary when the state administration is inaugurated. 


503. NOVEMBER FIRE LOSSES. Preliminary estimates 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters place 
November, 1946, fire losses at $44,706,000, an in- 
crease of 19.6% over November, 1945. Fire losses 
in the United States for the first eleven months 
of this year are up $97,637,000 over the corre- 
sponding period last year. Estimated fire losses 





by months: 
1945 1946 

January $ 44,865,000 $ 49,908,000 
February 41,457,000 51,759,000 
March 40,876,000 53,252,000 
April 37,950,000 52,153,000 
May 34,153,000 46,094,000 
June 34,090,000 44,240,000 
July 34,054,000 40,998,000 
August 34,096,000 40,019,000 
September 32,447,000 40,256,000 
October 34,470,000 40,108,000 
November _37,393,000 _44,706,000 

Total $405 ,851,000 $503, 488,000 


504. OPPOSE BRITISH HEALTH SERVICE. The British 
Medical Association has announced that the coun- 
try's doctors had voted 23,110 to 18,972 against 
entering negotiations with the labor government 
over the new national health service, rejecting a 
government invitation to take part in making the 
regulations which will govern medical and allied 
services under the recently passed National Health 
Service Act. 





505, SEUA NAMES SAMPSON. The executive committee 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters Association has 
selected W. W. Sampson as manager of the Associa- 
tion, to succeed the late Lloyd T. Wheeler. For 
the past ten years, he has been manager of the 
Mississippi State Rating Bureau. 


506. AMERICAN NAMES JOCHEN. Bert A. Jochen, mana- 
ger of the Western Department of the American In- 
surance Company of Newark for the past four years, 
has been named vice president to succeed Frederick 
W. Doremus, who resigned to become manager of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association. 


507. WISCONSIN MUTUALS REELECT OFFICERS. At the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Federation of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies held December 11, the 
following officers were reelected: president, Jun- 
ias H. Pleuss, secretary, Manitowoc Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Manitowoc; vice president, Herbert 
W. Roehr, secretary, Cream City Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee; secretary-treasurer, The- 
odore R. Schmidt, secretary, Kewaskum Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Kewaskum. 





508. KORSAN NAMED SECRETARY. Peter J. Korsan on 
December 13, was elected secretary of the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia and its affiliate com- 
panies, Reliance Insurance Company, Lumbermens In- 
surance Company and the Philadelphia National In- 
surance Company. 


509, NAMED U. S. MANAGER. J. K. Battershell has 


been appointed United States Manager of the Swiss 
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Reinsurance Company, succeeding the late Rodney 
Davis. 


510. DONOVAN ELECTED IN NEVADA. Jerome P. Donovan 
of Tonopah, Nevada has been elected to the office 
of insurance commissioner and state comptroller of 
Nevada. He will take office early in January. 


511, LICENSING DECISION REVERSED. The Tennessee 
Court of Appeals, by unanimous decision, on December 
18 reversed the finding of the Davidson County Cir- 
cuit Court which held that automobile dealers of the 
state were entitled to be licensed as agents for the 
Mctor Insurance Corporation of New York. Insurance 
Commissioner James M. McCormick previously had de- 
nied licenses to the more than 100 dealers following 
hearings in the matter. 


512, MASSACHUSETTS AUTO RATE SUIT. A court action, 
challenging the validity of the 1947 Massachusetts 
compulsory automobile insurance rates promulgated 
by Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington, 
was filed in the Supreme Judicial Court on December 
18 by Samuel Gaffer, Boston attorney and former in- 
surance department examiner. 





513. AGREE ON RATING FORUM. Agreement has. been 
reached between the insurance commissioners of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri and Tennessee on the desirability of a rat- 
ing forum for exchange of information and instruc- 
tion of officials charged with rate making and super- 
vision. 





514, N. J. REJECTS PAYROLL LIMITATION RULE. The 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance of New Jersey 
has disapproved the wage limitation rule for work- 
men's compensation insurance whereby wages in excess 
of $100 per week for an individual employee are elin- 
inated for premium computation purposes. 





515, SATTERFIELD DIES. Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., 
52, executive director of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and former congressman from the 
3rd Virginia District, died December 27 in Richmond, 
Virginia. He was one of the life representatives 
serving on the All-Industry Committee and assisted 
in the drafting of the rating bills prepared by that 
group. 





516. N.Y. BROKERS FOR RATING BILLS. The Brokers' 
Association Joint Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the Bronx Insurance Men's Association, 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers' Association, General 
Brokers' Association, Independent Brokers' Associa- 
t:on and Queens Agents' and Brokers' Association, 
has adopted a resolution in favor of the principles 
enunciated in the All-Industry rating bills. 





517, EUA REELECTS OFFICERS. Peter J. Berry, presi- 
dent, Security Insurance Company of New Haven, was 
reelected president of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association at the organization's 20th annual meet- 
ing held December 18 in New York City. 





518, TEXAS COMPENSATION RATES. A new schedule of 
workmen's compensation rates to be effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, resulting in an over-all increase of 
2.6%, has been announced by J. P. Gibbs, Casualty 
Insurance Commissioner of Texas. 





519. COMMISSIONERS' MIDYEAR MEETING. Postponement 
until the 1947 annual convention of action to set up 
a permanent central office for the organization was 
a principal development of the midyear meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
held*in New York City December 9-11. Action also was 
postponed until a January meeting upon changes sug- 
gested by the Insurance All-Industry Committee in 
the fire insurance and casualty insurance rate reg- 
ulatory bills developed by that group in coopera- 
tion with a Commissioners' committee. 





520, CANADIAN AUTO RATES. An increase in automobile 
insurance rates ranging from 10 to 20%, effective 
January 1, has been announced in a joint statement 
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issued by the Canadian Underwriters Association and 
the Independent Automobile Insurance Conference. 


521. BARRY SUCCEED RROON. J. R. Barry has been 
named to succeed the late Richard A. Corroon as pres- 
ident of Corroon and Reynolds, Inc., operating man- 
agers of the insurance companies known as the "Cor- 
roon and Reynolds Group." 


522, ADOPTS WAGE LIMITATION RULE. Owen G. Jackson, 
Superintendent of Insurance of Missouri, has approv- 
ed a revision of the basis of premium rule of the 
existing manual on workmen's compensation insurance 
for elimination, for premium computation purposes, 
of the wages of any individual employe in excess of 
an average of $100 per week. 


523, CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES. Estimated Canadian fire 
losses for November, 1946, totalled $3,594,650.00, 
according to the Monetary Times, compared with $3,- 
258,950.00 in the same month last year. 





524, STONE HEADS PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY. W. Clement 
Stone, Chicago, was elected president of the Penn- 
sylvania Casualty Company, Philadelphia, at a re- 
cent special meeting of the organization's board of 
directors. 





525, NEW ILLINOIS CHAIRMAN. William E. Kaiser was 
named chairman of the Illinois Industrial Commission 
to succeed Alfred J. Borah, who resigned recently 
to become assistant sheriff of Cook County. The new 
chairman had served as the commission's securities 
supervisor since 1942. 





526, FARM FIRE LOSSES. The farm fire loss for 1946 
was estimated at $85,000,000, the same as for 1945, 
at the annual meeting of the committee on farm fire 
protection of the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation held in Chicago recently. 





527. KEMPER FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. The James S. 
Kemper Foundation has invited applicants for three 
scholarships covering all tuition and academic fees 
in the four year course in fire protection engineer- 
ing at Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Applicants should address H. L. Kennicott, execu- 
tive secretary, the James S. Kemper Foundation, Mu- 
tual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 40, Illinois. 





528, NOVEMBER TRAFFIC DEATHS. Traffic deaths in the 
United States during November, 1946, were 3,210, a 
decrease of 2% from November, 1945, according to 
the National Safety Council. A total of 30,730 
traffic fatalities was reported for the first eleven 
months of 1946, a 22% increase over the correspond- 
Yng period last year. Traffic fatalities by months: 





In- 
1945 1946 crease 
MINIS lop cy ies erate Sud ei lgend 1,930 2,930 52% 
ce SSF ere 1,710 2,600 52% 
MOTE, onc os cher hiee.aiace-a Ooe eee 1,970 2,880 46% 
MNES. ka mwa eevee disse Se ahamaatoeeda 1,860 2,590 39% 
MO hs risxauer dnanareieics ew ecoisigmie orsieve 1,770 2,460 39% 
SN 2a ski cA ate a at oo oreahe eaten 1,980 2,420 22% 
ii ao dt er oa a aralocaritore 2,090 2,570 23% 
PS 8 och 80.6 one ksa stare wiclom 2,570 3,010 17% 
ere errr tee 2,830 2,940 4% 
EE oS: ob aaa ee cieoaee 3,280 3,120 -5% 
| ny 2 ee ee see Seek 6=<2 
2: EE es eae 25,270 30,730 22% 


529, MISSOURI RATE CASE_FINES. The Missouri Supreme 
Court on December 30 fined 122 stock fire insurance 
companies a total of $2,090,000 in connection wit 
the quo warranto action brought against them in 1939 
by then Missouri Attorney General Rov McKittrick. 
The case grew out of the so-called "Missouri Com- 
promise" in which a representative of the stock fire 
insurance companies bribed Missouri political fig- 
ures to facilitate a settlement of an old rating 
controversy. The companies were given sixty days 
to pay the fines, but it was indicated that a rehear- 
ing of the case will be sought shortly. 
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AGENTS — Birmingham insurance 106; 
California conspiracy case reversed 396; 
Canadian auto financing 164; comming- 
ling 388, 435; Dressel opposes auto 
dealer agents 51; Minneapolis local 
board upheld 400; Missouri agents re- 
tain Scheufler 158; mutual agents (state) 
—Arkansas 241, California 455, Georgia 
136, New England 416, North Carolina 
266, Ohio 140; Mutual General Agents 
Association 411; National Association 
of Insurance Agents — association 
changes 19, educational director 148, 
midyear meeting 214, Warfield president 
401; National Association of Insurance 
Brokers—Archer heads 284, Sawyer di- 
rector 408; National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents—meeting dates 
65, midyear meeting 238, Chandler 
elected president 433, committee ap- 
pointments 468, educational committee 
359; N. Y. brokers for rating bills 516; 
occupational tax affects brokers 262, 
294, Ontario agents squabble 75; recip- 
rocal licensing agreement 308, 332; sal- 
aries for producers approved 292; sep- 
aration rule 337; Tennessee auto dealer 
licensing 243, 314, 386, 511. 


COMMISSIONERS — Association — com- 


pensation committee 100, 127, hiring of 
actuary 126, by-law amendment 143, 
zone 1, 146, blanks committee 179, 202, 
471, valuation of securities 212, classi- 
fication 237, model rating bills 239, rat- 
ing forum 513, Dineen named president 
247, committee meeting 23, zone 4 on 
A & H 301, mid-year meeting 519, 
Parkinson named secretary 374, central 
office 381, 410, committee appointments 
409, McKenzie heads committee 462, 
committee reports released 481, profit 
formula 496; California—deputy 141, 
reorganization 363, Risbrough retires 
497; Canada—Fisher retirement 8, meet- 
ing 277, Hunter elected president 397; 
Georgia—Mitchell appointed 288, dep- 
uty 459; Kansas—Hobbs retirement 283, 
nominees 357, Sullivan elected 467; 
Maine—Perkins returns 47; Michigan— 
A & H ratio 360; Minnesota—deputy 
192; Missouri-—reorganization 72, 199, 
power of attorney 122; Nebraska—Matz- 
ke resigns 270, Stone appointed 502; 
Nevada—Donovan elected 510; New 
York—Sackman appointment 147, val- 
uation of securities 152, classification 
plan 163, 453; Oklahoma—Dickey ap- 
pointed 326; Wisconsin—deputy 165. 


COMPANIES—Asgricultural Mutual 49; 


America Fore 252; American Farmers 
280; American Insurance Company 506; 
American Mutual Liability 120, 155, 
160; Atlantic City Fire 414; Atlantic 
Mutual 2, 63; Canton Insurance Office 
218; Fall River Manufacturers 489; 
Farm Bureau of Missouri 34; Farmers 
Elevator 9; Farmers Mutual of Lincoln 
323; Fire Association of Philadelphia 
508; Founders Fire and Marine 166, 
251; General Reinsurance 5; Indiana 


Lumbermens 82; InsurOmedic Life 201; 
La Metropolitan 154; Liberty Mutual 
16; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany 150; Maryland Casualty 306, 336; 
Merchants Mutual Casualty of Kansas 
City 272; Michigan Shoe Dealers 57; 
Millers National 77; Millers of Harris- 
burg 423; Millers of Texas 460; Motor- 
ists Mutual 139; Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Company 418; Mutual Imple- 
ment 150; Mutual Indemnity 107; Na- 
tional Fire & Marine 161; National 
Reserve 275; New Hampshire Indemnity 
412; Norfolk & Dedham 482; Northern 
Mutual Casualty Company 225; Penn- 
sylvania Casualty 335, 524; Pennsyl- 
vania Millers 331; Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion 108; Retail Druggists 53; Security 
Fire 395; Sequoia Insurance Company 
119; Springfield Fire & Marine 95; 
Standard Accident 258; Swiss Reinsur- 
ance Company 509; Threshermen’s Mu- 
tual 67; Washington Mutual Fire 267. 


COURTS—California conspiracy case re- 


versed 396; Companies win D.C. rate 
case 285; D.C. rate reductions 111; ex- 
cess unclaimed premiums 358; fire alarm 
company indicted 480; imputed negli- 
gence doctrine 12; interest on over- 
charged taxes 142; joint mutual opera- 
tion 50; local board upheld 400; Mas- 
sachusetts auto rate suit 512; Michigan 
compensation law 159; Missouri rate 
case 113, 529; mortgagee and return 
premium 319; must compensate injured 
minor 137; mutual dividend control 25; 
Nebraska compensation decision 195, 
466; Pennsylvania compensation decision 
233; premium tax—Illinois 37, Ohio 35, 
Oklahoma 204, 299, U.S. 242; reciprocal 
subscribers not liable 264; retaliatory 
tax law fought 87; salaries for producers 
approved 292; State Farm injunction 
226; state right to regulate upheld 244; 
stay Kansas rate hearing 477; Tennes- 
see auto dealer licensing 219, 243, 314, 
386, 511. 


DEATHS—Bigelow 380; Bleser 424; Bow- 
en 188; Carvalho 413; Cleaveland 232; 
Corroon 473; Cullen 109; Deavitt 419; 
Hannah 29; Hoffa 281; Keelan 307; 
Leizear 485; Liggett 268; Murray 349; 
Parker 278; Read 322; Roden 327; Rut- 
ledge 162; Satterfield 515; Spencer 329; 
Wallace 478; Wehman 286; Westgate 
464; Wheeler 494. 


DEPARTMENTAL RULINGS— Arizona 
—Floor Plan cover 417; California— 
self-insurers 437; Canada—premium tax 
ruling 48; Connecticut — financed car 
213; personal property floater 352; 
D.C.—cold storage lockers 124, install- 
ment premium 194; Illinois—housing 
131; Iowa—term reserves 302; Kansas 
—hail reports 117, OPA values 366; 
Kentucky — renewal plan 274, marine 
powers 454; Maine—personal property 
floater 203; Maryland — rebates 316; 
Massachusetts — multiple line 287, re- 


placement cost 353; Michigan — stop- 
loss cover 394, 425, replacement cover 
207, A & H loss ratios 110, rate irregu- 
larity 298; Missouri—food lockers 91, 
financed auto 222, wage limitation rule 
522; Nebraska—financial responsibility 
54, salary reports 62, advertising regu- 
lation 172, surplus funds 384, responsi- 
bility act 339; New Jersey—payroll limi- 
tation 514; New York—“Appleton rule” 
7, refuses “no claim credit” 33, reinsur- 
ance 52, multiple line 191, commingling 
388, 435, domestic workers 445, per- 
sonal property floater filing 342, floor 
plan 291; North Carolina—commercial 
water damage rates 183, financed car 
328; Ohio—partial disability 340; Ore- 
gon—replacement cover 452; Pennsyl- 
vania—insurance charters 123, replace- 
ment cost 406, reciprocal licensing agree- 
ment 308, 332, deviation approval pow- 
ers 79; Texas—policy approval 61, li- 
censing requirement 249, mandatory de- 
ductible 379, financed auto 386; Vir- 
ginia—fire rate reductions 70. 


HEALTH—A.M.A. on medical care plans 


69; approve Illinois plan 334; Associ- 
ated Medical Care 177, 472; Blue Cross 
—enrollments 176, memberships 420; 
British Medical Association 504; Cali- 
fornia medical plan 167; Dickinson 
heads Medical Research Bureau 392; 
health program set in motion 382; 
Health Service Association 389; hospital 
withdrawals 24; Indiana medical plan 
40; Medical Care names Shriver 428; 
new hospital carrier organized 295; Sas- 
katchewan health plan 378; United Med- 
ical Service 498; Wisconsin approval 
for Blue Cross Plan 305; Wisconsin Blue 
Cross 447; Wisconsin Physicians’ Serv- 
ice 456, Wisconsin plan 228. 


INDIVIDUALS—Barry succeeds Corroon 
521; Barnes heads Hingham Mutual 
289; Blackall joins fire company 206; 
Bowersock heads IMUA 223; Bushnell 
joins Holyoke 500; Christensen reelected 
230; Conick assumes broader duties 356; 
Donovan new general counsel 73; 
Ewing given broader duties 282; Falls 
retires 184; Fisher retirement 8; Hall 
heads traffic committee 89; Hardy re- 
tires 224; Harwood heads marine groups 
115; Hill heads Canadian auto group 
348; Hjermstad heads Minnesota mutu- 
als 407; Joern resigns 260; Kelly joins 
Factory Mutuals 474; Kemper—resigna- 
tion 129, treasurer Republican commit- 
tee 248; Lemmon joins Independent In- 
surers 144; McKell heads insurance com- 
mittee 263; Minskey retirement 1; My- 
lod heads Pacific Fire 97; Otto heads 
mutual casualty organizations 189; Pad- 
dock heads Time 355; Perkins returns 
47; Sen. Radcliffe chairman 76; Saw- 
yer—resumes law practice 93, brokers’ 
director 408; Sampson new SEUA man- 
ager 505; Schauffler resigns 197; Sirois 
appointed 32; Spottke promoted 198; 
Stark heads Army insurance branch 296. 
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LEGISLATION—Delay application Ken- 
tucky responsibility law 376; Michigan 
Bar seeks Code changes 391; Missouri 
anti-discrimination 399; Missouri De- 
partment of Business 199; multiple line 
bills introduced in New York 46; Ne- 
braska legislative recommendations 362; 
Oregon auto fund 173, 311; substitute 
rating bill offered in California 475; 
Vermont rating bill 463; Washington 
code 458. 


MEETINGS—accounting conference 404; 
A & H Conference 3; All-Industry Com- 
mittee 36, 101, 157, 377, 450; American 
Management Association Insurance Con- 
ference 96; Arkansas Assn. of Mutual 
Ins. Companies 501; Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States— hemispher- 
ic conference 56, 99, 210, insurance 
committee 385; Illinois Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies 421; In- 
surance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation 229; Insurance Advertising 
Conference 221; Insurance Teachers 
meeting 31; Iowa Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Associations 479; Kansas 
State Assn. of Mutual Ins. Companies 
493; meetings scheduled by months— 
March 38, April 88, May 133, June 
185, September 330, October 373, No- 
vember 405, December 451, January 
492: Mutual Engineers meet 178; Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies’ Union of In- 
diana 58; Mutual Loss managers 114; 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents 214; National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners — Compensation 
Committee 127, drafting sub-committee 
23, blanks 179, 202, 471, zone 1, 145; 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents 65; National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies—auto- 
motive 130, elections 490; National Fire 
Protection Association 27; Pacific Un- 
derwriters meeting 22; Pennsylvania In- 
surance Days 205; Purdue arson school 
169; Truman Highway Safety Confer- 
ence 14, 94, 208; West Virginia Assn. 
of Mutual Insurance Companies 432; 
Wisconsin Federation of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies 507; Wisconsin Assn. 
of Mutual Insurance Companies 66. 


MISCELLANEOUS — Argentine decree 
240, 470; Birmingham insurance 106; 
Business Bureau acts 370; Canada— 
Toronto coverage 44, bonding restric- 
tions 30, 121, war risk 345, 436, Sas- 
katchewan 71, 92, 135, 341; circus safety 
standards 190; Cleveland code of ethics 
443; education survey 98; Federal office 
to aid insurance 59; Federal reorgan- 
ization 309; fire prevention awards 15; 
fire waste contest 174; French national- 
ization 138; grain elevator safety con- 
trols 220; Hartford city insurance 85; 
housing and fire safety 134; housing 
project investments 398; Illinois respon- 
sibility law 187; Indianapolis city cov- 
erage 371; Kemper Foundation Scholar- 
ships 527; Knoxville insurance coverage 
45, 125; miners’ compensation 10; Ne- 
braska assigned risks 26; New Orleans 
insurance probe 181; N. Y. Responsi- 
bility Law reviewed 304; Oregon as- 
signed risk plan 415; Philippine cover- 
age 216; police traffic check 312; prog- 
ress report 344; report of Oregon Fund 
446; safety directory 42; seek arson 
movie ban 231; social security hearings 
84; traffic safety contest 171; traffic 
scholarships 41; turkey all-risk form 
365; turkey losses heavier 193; urge new 
Boston fire code 372; War Assets agency 
182; W D C claims deadline 343. 


ORGANIZATIONS — All-Industry Com- 
mittee 36, 101, 157, 377, 450; American 
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Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance 31; American Bar Association 
—appointment of Committee 132, Lab- 
rum named insurance section chairman 
434; American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters 495; American Institute of 
Property & Liability Underwriters, Inc. 
—Stellwagen heads 346, Announcement 
403; American Management Association 
—insurance conference 96; Carpenter 
reelected 255; American Mutual Alliance 
367; Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives 186; Association of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Engineers 178; Board of 
Underwriters of Pacific 215; Casualty 
Actuarial Society 486, 499; Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States—hemis- 
pheric conference 56, 99, 210, 293, 
radio program 156, fire waste contest 
174, McKell heads insurance commit- 
tee 263, referendum 269, insurance com- 
mittee 313, 385, policy declarations 333, 
Fire Waste Council 461; Eastern Under- 
writers Assn. 517; Employes’ Compen- 
sation Appeals Board 361; Federation 
of Insurance Counsel 465; Federation 
of Mutual Insurance Associations of 
Ohio 83; Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Pacific 22; Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference 426; Highway 
Safety Conference 43, 94; Inland Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association 223; In- 
surance Committee for Protection of In- 
dustrial Plants 112; Insurance Execu- 
tives Association — elections 21; Insur- 
ance Institute of America—examinations 
211, election 440; International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards 
383; International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel 375; Loss Research Divi- 
sion 114; Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Rating Bureau 364; Mutual Company 
Association 484; Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of N. E.—Sirois appoint- 
ment 32, Gesen elected 250; National 
Association of Independent Adjusters— 
roster 55, election 246; National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers—Lem- 
mon joins 144, new office 290, election 
438; National Association of Insurance 
Women 279; National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies 189; Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies — Automotive meeting 130, 
election 490; National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association—rates 103, Gil- 
liams named chairman 422; National 
Board of Fire Underwriters—Schauffler 
resigns 197, Christensen reelected 230, 
Committees 265; ‘National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters—Don- 
ovan appointment 73, Spottke promoted 
198; National Conference Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation 297; Nation- 
al Committee for Traffic Safety 89; Na- 
tional Council of State Self-Insurers As- 
sociations 325; National Fire Protection 
Association—Annual meeting 27, Navy 
honors 116, housing safety 134, circus 
safety standards 190, election 245, fire 
prevention booklet 393, Chicago selected 
for meeting 430, aviation committee 441: 
National Safety Council 171; Prepaid 
medical plans—hospital withdrawals 24, 
Indiana plan 40, Associated Medical 
Care Plans, Inc. 69, 177, California med- 
ical plan 167, Blue Cross enrollments 
176, 420, Wisconsin Plan 228, new hos- 
pital carrier 295, Wisconsin Blue Cross 
305, 447, Illinois plan 334, Saskatche- 
wan plan 378, health program set in 
motion 382, Health Service Assn. 389, 
Dickinson 392, Shriver 428, Wisconsin 
Physicians’ Service 456, Associated Med- 
ical Care 472, United Medical Service 
498; Risk Research Institute—multiple 
line bills 46, election 261, 303, report 
on rating bills 448; Society of Chartered 
Property 





and Casualty Underwriters 





442; South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation 234; Special Libraries Associ- 
ation 254; Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau 469. 


RATES—Arkansas reduction 4; Auto in- 


surance rates 103, 236; burglary man- 
ual changes 81; Canadian auto 520; 
commercial auto rates 105; Companies 
win D. C. rate case 285; D. C. rate re- 
ductions 111; excess unclaimed premi- 
ums 358; extend compensation coverage 
235; furriers’ customers’ policy 74; glass 
rates increased 338; installment plan fil- 
ings 318; Maryland Rating Bureau 86, 
200; Massachusetts auto 457; medical 
payments extension 180; Michigan com- 
pensation 11; Missouri rate case 113; 
North Carolina commercial water dam- 
age 183; Oregon rules for replacement 
cover 452; personal liability revisions 
90; postponement District of Columbia 
rate order 20; rate irregularity correc- 
tion ordered 298; Rhode Island compen- 
sation 18; stay Kansas rate hearing 477; 
Texas compensation rates 6, 518; theft 
rates 351; Vermont rating bill 463; 
Virginia auto 488; Virginia compensa- 
tion 217; Virginia fire rate reduction 
70; Washington fire rate controversy 80. 


STATISTICS—A & H premiums 347; 


Canadian auto losses 153; Canadian fire 
—1945 fire 28, 118, loss ratio 60, April 
227, May 273, June 315, July 354, Sep- 
tember 431, October 483, November 
523; farm fire losses 526; large loss fires 
149; N. Y. Classification report 491; 
1944 accidental deaths 13; 1945 auto 
experience 324; 1945 casualty premiums 
168; 1945 compensation experience 317; 
1945 fidelity and surety 320; 1945 fire 
record 17; 1945 fire premiums up 145; 
railroad fire losses 78; traffic deaths by 
months—February 128, March 170, May 
276, June 321, July 368, August 402, 
September 449, October 487, November 
528; U. S. fire losses by months—Jan- 
uary 68, February 104, April 209, May 
257, June 310, July 350, August 390, 
September 427, October 476, November 
503. 


TAXES—Brokers tax to be paid under 


protest 294; Canada—premium tax 48, 
tax on mutuals 300; Income tax figures 
444; interest on overcharged taxes 142; 
occupational tax affects brokers 262; 
premium tax—Ohio 35, Illinois 37, state 
conference 39, refund claims 196, Okla- 
homa 299, 439, U. S. decision 242; re- 
taliatory tax law fought 87; seek Okla- 
homa tax refunds 204; Texas Tax Equal- 
ity League 259. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION— 


Adopt wage limitation rule 256; Arkan- 
sas rate reduction 4; domestic workers 
445; Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board 361; extend compensation cover- 
age 235; limitation endorsement 429; 
Michigan—stop loss cover 394, 425, 
rates 11, law 159; miners’ compensation 
10; must compensate injured minor 137; 
National Conference Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation 297; Nebras- 
ka—decisions 195, 466; New IIlinois 
Chairman 525; New York—investiga- 
tion 64, report 369; partial disability 
payment ruling 340; Pennsylvania de- 
cision 233; Rhode Island rates 18; Texas 
Industrial Board 102; Texas rates 6, 
518; Virginia rates 217. 
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An Appraisal 
of Developments in 
Traffic Safety 
Since the Holding 
of the President’s 
Conference 


= 


By RANDALL HOWARD 
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URING the second week in May 

of last year, there was staged 
at Washington, D. C., what was un- 
doubtedly the most highly-organized 
and widely-advertised safety meeting 
of the kind ever held. It was the 
President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, called to give consideration to 
the perplexing national problem ot 
what we must do to lessen the menace 
of our street and highway traffic ac- 
cidents. : 


A total of 624 public officials and 
representatives of organizations from 
over the nation had worked together 
for several months previously to pre- 
pare the eight committee reports sub- 
mitted to the Conference. The Con- 
ference was addressed personally by 
President Truman. The sessions, for 
a period of three days, beginning May 
8, were attended by nearly 2,000 dele 
gates and visitors from every state. 
They included eleven Governors, 285 
state officials, 322 city officials, 216 
Federal officials, 583 representatives 
of organizations, forty-three repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries, and 
fifty-two press representatives. 
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At the time of the holding of the 
Conference, World War II had been 
ended for more than eight months; 
anf the purpose of the Conference 
was to promote more vigorous coop- 
erative action against a national men- 
ace which had been proving itself to 
be even a more ruthless wholesale 
killer of Americans than war. 


To repeat statistics already well 
known, during the four-year period 
between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day, 
our Army had reported a total of 
1,070,524 American military casual- 
ties in killed, wounded, and missing. 
In contrast, during the same four- 
year period on our own streets and 
highways, untouched by any direct 
battle-front activities, there had beea 
an estimated total of 3,394,000 cas- 
ualties to Americans. Ninety-four 
thousand of these traffic victims had 
been killed; 1,250,000 more had been 
left with permanent disabilities ; and 





The writings of Randall Howard, Chicago, 
upon traffic and industrial safety engineering 
subjects have appeared in a number of leading 
publications. 
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the resultant economic loss had been 
estimated at not less than six billion 
dollars. 


Moreover, during the eight-month 
period which had followed the ending 
of World War II, there had been a 
sharp upward curve in the national 
totals of street and highway traffic 
accidents. 

Thus, the 2,000 delegates from ev- 
ery state who attended the President's 
Highway Safety Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 8-10, had be- 
fore them a clear-cut job in the con- 
servation of American lives. It was 
their responsibility to work out what 
they considered a practical plan to 
check this “worse than war” national 
street and highway carnage, and to 
cut the resultant enormous economic 
losses to the nation. 


During the period of about eight 
months which has elapsed since the 
President's Highway Safety Confet 
ence, what has been accomplished in 
lessening the accident hazards on our 
streets and highways, and what agen- 
cies are at work for the further con- 
trol of these hazards? 
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As a general statement, during each 
statistical month since May, 1946, 
there have been encouraging signs 
which the national safety leaders have 
hoped would develop into a definite 
downward trend in our national traf- 
fic death curve. These signs have 
been pointed to as evidence of faver- 
able public response to the warning 
message of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference. 


These signs also have suggested, 
however, some puzzling new safety 
angles. The most pronounced traffic 
accident-control results have been re- 
ported from our city streets, as con- 
trasted with a continuation of rela- 
tively much higher accident rates on 
our rural highways. During the past 
six months in some of our larger 
cities, there has been a pronounced 
decrease in traffic deaths to pedestri- 
ans; and there are several possible 
interpretations. Either city pedestrians 
have become more accident-conscious 
and careful, or city drivers have be- 
come more careful, or both. 


Few pedestrians are involved in 
rural highway traffic. And this must 
mean that driving on our rural high- 
ways has not been improving in safety 
to the same extent that it may have 
been improving on our city streets. 


The total favorable improvement 
in the national traffic accident picture 
during the half-year statistical period 
since the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference in May 1946, can be most 
favorably stated by comparing the 
traffic accident results for the last 
half of 1946, not with the previous 
year of 1945 but with traffic accident 
results for the year of 1941. This is 
because 1941 was the last prewar 
year—credited with having had the 
greatest total of traffic mileage in 
American history, and also charged 
with having been the most bloody 
traffic accident year in American his- 
tory, with a total of almost 40,000 
street and highway deaths. 


During the early months of 1946, 
the national safety leaders were pos- 
sessed with a great fear that in traf- 
fic accident deaths, the year of 1946 
would be “another 1941”; and at the 
time of the calling of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference in May 
there was a strong feeling that the 
1946 traffic toll probably would be 
equal to that of 1941—a total of 
40,000 deaths. 


The improvement change that has 
come since the May Conference is 
well summarized in the seeming as- 
surance, at the time of writing, that 
the 1946 national total of traffic 
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deaths probably would be about 34,- 
000. That is, a drop of about 15% 
under the all-time traffic-death year 
of 1941. And this drop of 15% 1s 
in spite of the fact that the total in 
billions of motor vehicle miles of trav- 
el for 1946 is expected to be a little 
larger than the 1941 mileage total. 


This double prediction—of equal 
or greater traffic mileage for 1946; as 
compared with 1941, and a probable 
decrease of 15% in the 1946 traffic 
deaths—thus carries with it the en- 
couraging prediction that 1946 prob- 
ably will give to the nation its “low- 
est traffic mileage death rate in the 
history of the nation.” 


However, the national safety lead- 
ers are unanimous in the opinion that 
the predicted 1946 traffic accident cost 
“is much too high and must be greatly 
reduced.” To achieve this hoped-for 
future reduction, they are counting on 
the new accident-control forces whicn 
it was planned should be set in motion 
by the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference. 


HE sentiments of the national 
traffic safety leaders, as regards 
the national traffic situation for the 
period just previous to the holding 
of the May Conference were extreme- 
ly gloomy. They were summarized as 
follows in “The Traffic Toll” section 
of the June, 1946, issue of Public 
Safety, as related to the National 
Safety Council’s traffic summary for 
the statistical month of April: 
“Thus, America is faced with the 
grim fact that the sky-rocketing traf- 
fic toll which zoomed upward from 
V-J Day on, is closely paralleling the 
black year of 1941, and the April toll 
even exceeds the 1941 figures by one 
percent.” 


There were these more cheerful 
comments regarding the next month’s 
traffic death reports: “May deaths 
totalled 2,410. While this is 36% 
more than in May, 1945, it is 21% 
below the same month in 1941. This 
is the first break in the upward trend 
of the traffic toll, which has been run- 
ning neck-and-neck with the record- 
setting year of 1941. February was 
the best previous month, when deaths 
fell 7% short of the 1941 level.” 


The traffic death reports for the 
following month were still more en- 
couraging: “The June traffic toll,” 
summarized Public Safety, “took 2,- 





510 lives—a 27% increase over June, 
1946, but a drop of 19% over the 
June, 1941, total. Thus, for the sec- 
ond month this year, the swing seems 
to be away from the earlier parallel 
with the grim months of 1941—the 
last pre-war year.” 


By the next month, the National 
Safety Council was willing to declare: 
“The nation is definitely responding 
to the all-out traffic safety drive 
launched this spring. This swing to 
safety is evident in the July traffic 
death figures. The month’s toll of 2,- 
530 lives was 23% below the last 
peacetime July—that of 1941. It was 
the third consecutive month of sub- 
stantial reductions and the year’s big- 
gest drop from the pre-war level. Be- 
fore the traffic safety campaign got 
under way in May, 1946, deaths were 
running neck-and-neck with those of 
1941.” 


3y the month of October, 1946, and 
following the compilation of mileage 
travel estimates for the month of July, 
the Council announced that “traffic 
deaths per mile of travel came down 
in July to the lowest point in the na- 
tion’s history.” 


But at the same time the Council 
was becoming considerably concerned 
over the abnormal increase in rural 
traffic deaths, as compared with urban 
deaths. “During the (1946) summer 
months,” is was stated, “rural deaths 
increased approximately 50% over 
last year, while deaths in urban arcas 
showed a slight decrease. Since pe- 
destrians are relatively few outside 
cities and towns, most of the increase 
can be attributed to drivers.” 


In the next month’s accident sum- 
mary (for November, 1946), the 
Council announced that : “Most of the 
improvement in the traffic death fig- 
ure this year has been due to sharply 
curtailed pedestrian fatalities. The 
trend in all urban deaths is sharply 
downward, decreasing 28% from 
January to September. Rural deaths, 
on the contrary, despite a slight sea- 
sonal dip, are on the increase, rising 
19% during the same period. Ap- 
proximately 8,200 persons were killed 
in cities during the first three-quarters 
of 1946 as compared with 7,700 in the 
same period of 1945—an increase of 
only 6%. In contrast, rural deaths 


rose 48%.” 





In view of this complex national 
situation—that is, the seemingly con- 
tradictory rural and urban traffic ac- 
cident trends, what is being done to- 
day in follow-up of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference, for the 
further control of such accidents ? 
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HE chief work of the Conference 

’ was to give final consideration 
to the reports of the eight working 
committees which had been set up 
some time previously. The proposals 
of these committees, as revised and 
adopted, became the action recommen- 
dations which the Conference has of- 
fered to the nation for the control of 
our street and highway accidents. 
These proposals are, in general, as 
follows: 


1. Laws and Ordinances. Recom- 
mended that uniformity in all state 
and local traffic laws and regulations 
be achieved by general adoption of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code and Model 
Traffic Ordinance. 


2. Accident Records. Recom- 
mended that every municipality and 
state should have and use a bureau of 
traffic records to collect and use ac- 
cident records. 


3. Education. Recommended that 
American schools at all levels conduct 
traffic safety programs to afford ac- 
cident prevention guidance to thirty 
million young people in a motor age. 
Recommended that colleges and uni- 
versities should cooperate with Fed- 
eral, state and local agencies, public 
and private, in the training of high- 
way transportation personnel such as 
engineers, administrators, fleet super- 
visors, police, driver license examin- 
ers, etc.; expand research; engage in 
public safety education aetivities, 
through forums, radio programs, 
films, etc.; offer fellowships and 
scholarship grants for advanced study 
in traffic safety. 


4. Enforcement. Recommended 
that states and cities conduct continu- 
ing traffic law enforcement programs 
of the type that will induce maxi- 
mum voluntary observance of driver 
and pedestrian regulations through 
creating adequate deterrence to viola- 
tors. 


5. Engineering. Recommended 
that engineering principles and tech- 
niques be fully utilized by all appro- 
priate agencies concerned with highway 
transportation, for the elimination ot 
diminution of physical hazards and 
for the safe, efficient control of traf- 
fic movements. Specific measures: 
greater attention to safety and oper- 
ating factors in the design stage of 
vehicles and roadways ; modernization 
of principal streets and highways; 
elimination of railway-highway grade 
crossings; provision of pedestrian 
sidewalks ; maintenance of roadways 
for year-round travel; modern street 
and highway lighting; adoption of 
uniform signs and signals and uni- 
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form size and weight limitations; 
establishment of speed restrictions ; 
and extended engineering research in- 
to human physical factors relating to 
safety in traffic operations. 


6. Motor Vehicle Administration. 
Recommended that the states adopt 
sound policies and procedures in the 
field of motor vehicle administration, 
with special attention to driver licens- 
ing, vehicle inspection, and other reg- 
ulatory measures affecting highway 
safety. 


7. Public Information. Recom- 
mended that agressive, continuing ef- 
forts be made by the several media 
of public information, by all public 
officials concerned, and by every in- 
terested organization, to disseminate 
the facts about highway safety. 


8. Action Program. Recommend- 
ed that there be formed three com- 
mittees of independent and equal sta- 
tus for the purpose of coordinating a 
highway traffic safety program on a 
nation-wide basis. One would be a co- 
ordinating committee for Federal de- 
partments—to coordinate all of their 
highway safety activities; encourage 
cooperation with the several state and 
local governments; and to cooperate 
with national non-official organiza- 
tions. A second would be a national 
committee of state officials —to ap- 
praise and fully develop and cooperate 
with all state highway safety pro- 
grams, and keep the public informed. 
A third would be a national committee 
of non-official organizations—to or- 
ganize public support for the recom- 
mendations of the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference. 


One of the specific recommenda- 
tions in the “Action Program” was 
the support of three specific going 
national safety programs. It was 
urged that “all national organizations, 
and through them their state and local 





TRAFFIC DEATH TOLL 


(National Safety Council Estimates) 
1941 1945 1946 





January ...... 2,850 1,930 2,930 
February ...... 2,636 1,710 2,600 
March ....... 2,764 1,970 2,880 
ieee 2,630 1,860 2,590 
Bae 3,034 1,770 2,460 
ee 3,114 1,980 2,420 
eee 3,289 2,090 2,570 
ee 3,954 2,570 3,010 
September .... 3,746 2,830 2,940 
October ...... 3,903 3,280 3,120 
November ..... 3,909 3,280 3,210 
i 35,829 25,270 30,730 
December ..... fa 
TOMS .%..4; 39,969 28,600 
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units, endorse and secure continuing 
active support of such broad and im- 
portant supplemental highway safety 
programs as the Police Traffic Safety 
Check, the National Traffic Safety 
Contest, and the National Pedestrian 
Protection Contest.” 


It is frankly acknowledged in the 
preface of the booklet that outlines 
the recommended action program, 
that “it is not a program of new or 
untried remedies. The Conference,” 
it is emphasized, “has not found, nor 
did it seek, an open-sesame to solve 
this serious problem overnight. In- 
stead, the program brings together in 
organized form educational, enforce- 
ment, and engineering policies and 
techniques which, continuously ap- 
plied, will reduce the traffic accident 
toll. Their practical validity is proven 
by the experience of the many cities 
and states whence they are drawn . 
The Conference has reviewed the 
facts and recommendations developed 
by eight committees working over a 
period of months and has consoli- 
dated them into this action program.” 


The Conference barely had ended 
before one of the three going specific 
traffic safety programs which the pub- 
lic had been asked to support—the 
Police Traffic Safety Check—was 
proving in dramatic manner the na- 
tional need of accident-prevention 
precautions. 


This check, directed by the traffic 
division headquaters of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
and conducted throughout the United 
States and Canada, continued from 
May 15 to June 30. A total of 2,666,- 
261 vehicles were spot checked, and it 
was found that nearly one-third of 
them (31.7%) had some mechanical 
defect. Some of the leading defects, 
in percentage order, were as follows: 
defective rear and stop lights— 
29.4% ; faulty front lights—18% ; 
inadequate brakés—12.4%;  wind- 
shield wipers not operating—8.4% ; 
horns not operating—7.3% ; unsafe 
tires 4.6%. 


It is estimated that during this peri- 
od, some forty million “Check your 
driving, check your car, check acci- 
dents” folders were distributed, and 
that six to seven million “standard 
program” posters were displayed. 


Another immediate “action” resuit 
was the gradual growing up of a Na- 
tional Committee for Traffic Safety, 
now with headquarters and staff in 
Chicago. A recent report indicated 
that the committee then represented 
more than seventy organizations 
which have endorsed and are aiding 
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in the action program. They have 
about 125,000 local units, eighty-three 
monthly publications with circulation 
of nearly seven million, and have 124 
departments or committees working 
in the highway safety field. The com- 
mittee widely-circulated 
monthly “Spotlighting Traffic Safety” 
news letter. 


issues a 


Another of the fairly prompt Con- 
ference follow-up developments was 
an executive order by the President 
which created a Federal committee on 
highway safety. The Federal comimit- 
tee will consist of representatives of 
at least thirteen Federal agencies 
This committee, it is ordered, “shall 
promote highway safety and the re- 
duction of highway traffic accidents 
and, to this end, shall encourage Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with highway 
activities to cooperate with 
agencies of state and local govern- 
ment similarly concerned, with the 
nation-wide highway safety organiza- 
tions of state and local officials, and 
with national non-official highway 
safety organizations, as the committee 
may determine.” 


safety 


A third supplementing “action” 
step has been the formation of a co- 
ordinating committee of state officials. 
The initiative in starting this group, 
especially recommended by the action 
program, was taken by the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 
It called together representatives of 
various official organizations, formed 
a national committee, and launched 
further plans through a sub-commit- 
tee which had its first meeting last 
October. 


CONSIDERABLE number of states 

have already held official state 
highway safety conferences. The first 
to do so were Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Utah, and Vir- 
ginia. It is reported that in every 
case there was approval of the basic 
recommendations of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference, and that 
each then started active programs to 
develop accident-control coordinating 
committees and organization work. 
In most cases there also were initiated 
definite plans for the consideration of 
legislative measures to be put before 
their respective legislative sessions, 
most of them due to open in January, 
1947. Other state conferences, either 
later held or scheduled, included Ari- 
zona, Florida, [linois, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Vermont, 


Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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Another highway safety activity, 
in which all states are already more 
or less active, is the national traffic 
safety contest of the National Safety 
Council. All of the states have en- 
rolled at least nominally in this con- 
test; and in a number of the states 
very active accident prevention cam- 
paigns have been and are being car- 
ried on. As to possible achievement 
results by states, the Council reports 
that “a national program like those 
of the two leading states (in the last 
annual contest) would have cut the 
national traffic death rate by one- 
third.”’ These two winning states were 
lowa and Connecticut. 


This contest is also open to all 
cities of the United States of more 
than 10,000 population. In this con- 
test among cities, there are six dif- 
ferent and contests a- 
mong the top-ranking cities within 
these respective groups usually has 
been very keen; and the long series 
of annual contests are credited with 
having stimulated many city traffic- 
control improvements. As one pres- 
ent-day trend, there has been develop- 
ing such a large demand by cities for 
the employment of additional trained 
traffic engineers that at present the 
supply cannot be met. 


size groups, 


One of the special aids offered to 
cities in this national traffic safety 
contest, by the sponsoring National 
Safety Council, is a free analysis 
service carried through by Council 
experts. Such an analysis service 
hook, prepared for a city which had 
competed in an annual contest, would 
be based on the various traffic-control 
annual reports. which the city traffic 
engineering division must have sub- 
mitted. Pertinent to the last adjudged 
annual contest (for the year 1945) 
more than 130 such city traffic analy- 
ses were requested from the Council. 


Tabulations from the submitted 
city reports made for the 1945 Con- 
test revealed that over 60% of the 
cities with over 50,000 population 
did not have a traffic engineer. Many 
of these cities desired to employ en- 
gineers. It is likewise reported that 
the traffic engineering divisions of 
many other cities are understaffed. 
It is also reported that among many 
states there are shortages in traffic 
engineering manpower. 


There were reports of similar na- 
ture from the committee on engincer- 
ing of the President's Highway Safe- 
ty Conference. It was stated that: 





“A pressing need at this time is for a 
greatly increased number of well- 
trained, experienced traffic engineers 
and for a closer departmental liaison 
among design, construction, mainten- 
ance, and traffic engineers. The train- 
ing of specialists in traffic engineering 
will require time. It can be expedited 
by the establishment of graduate fel- 
lowships at engineering colleges for 
major work in traffic and safety en- 
gineering. 


“For immediate needs much could 
be done through intensive educational 
programs and through conferences for 
engineers arranged through coopera- 
tion between the governmental author- 
ities in charge of road and street work 
and other highway groups, vehicle 
manufacturers, educational institu- 
tions, and agencies concerned with 
safety.” 


At the recent National Safety 
Congress in Chicago, the public rela- 
tions factor, in the national develop- 
ment of the needed traffic safety pro- 
gram, was emphasized by one of the 
featured speakers—John W. Darr, 
president, Institute of Public Rela- 
tions. 


“What we want,” he said, “is a 
united will for action. One of the out- 
standing reasons why we do not have 
this public will is because through the 
years, the traffic safety movement 
has, to a large extent, ignored the 
sound and proven rules for molding 
favorable public opinion. 


“To achieve such support, we must 
first put our own house in order. 
What we have done up to now is to 
formulate programs which we _ be- 
lieved the public should accept; regu- 
lations which we believed were most 
practical, and education efforts which 
we believed to be sound. Not enough 
attention has been given to what the 
people are willing to accept and to 
give their individual and collective 
cooperation. 


“One of the great difficulties in 
traffic safety is that we have made 
public support a secondary objective 
to be achieved ofter our engineering 


and enforcement programs were 
working satisfactorily. The traffic 


safety movement must be taken to the 
grass roots in every cross-section of 
the United States. It is there that 
public opinion is formed and that’s 
the place from whence will come the 
support and action so vital in forcing 
accident trends downward.” 
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STATISTICS OF LOSSES AND RATE-MAKING . . . 





.. . IN WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


NTIL very recently the question 

of how the prices of fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance policies 
actually are determined—or of how 
insurance rates are made—has arous- 
ed little interest among the millions of 
individuals in the United States who 
buy these fire insurance and casualty 
insurance policies. 


Not too many people actively en- 
gaged in the insurance business, in 
fact, have given the matter serious 
study. The feeling has been that mak- 
ing insurance rates is a mysterious 
technical procedure of concern only 
to experts, and that the time required 
to gain an understanding of it might 
better be expended in more immedi- 
ately productive activities. 


Sut now, with forty-four state leg- 
islatures opening their 1947 sessions, 
the neglected subject of insurance 
rate-making has become a topic of 
wide public interest. 


Unless state legislatures enact this 
year programs of insurance regula- 
tory laws which impress Congress as 
being adequate, there is a possibility 
that Federal regulation of the insur- 
ance business will replace—or be ad- 
ded to—the system of exclusive state 
regulation which has grown up over 
the years. For a recent opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States has affirmed the right of Con- 
gress to regulate the insurance busi- 
ness under its Constitutional authority 
to regulate commerce; the Court’s 
earlier opinions had indicated that 
Congress did not possess this right. 


The reason why this has stimulated 
interest in rate-making is: the longer 
insurance leaders and state insurance 
regulatory authorities have studied 
the situation, the plainer it has be- 
come that laws dealing with rate- 
making must furnish the backbone of 
any program of state insurance reg- 
ulation which Congress is likely to 
consider acceptable. 


Indications of this increased in- 
terest in the details of insurance rate- 
making led the JouRNAL or AMERI- 
CAN INSURANCE, several months ago, 
to begin publication of a series of 
brief articles upon the subject. 


The first of the series outlined the 
reasons why the public interest de- 
mands regulation of fire insurance 
and casualty insurance rates; if such 
rates are not regulated there is great 
danger of discrimination between one 
policyholder and another in the cost 
of insurance, discrimination based 
upon factors other than differences in 
hazard. The second article explained, 
in non-technical language, how fire 
insurance rates are made. The third 
discussed the making of automobile 
insurance rates. 


In examining the fire insurance 
rate-making procedure it was dem- 
onstrated that engineering analysis of 
structures, and of the activities and 
fire hazards in and around them, must 
be the basis of any successful and fair 
system of fire insurance rating. Sta- 
tistics of past losses alone cannot be 
considered a reliable guide to probable 
future fire losses, 


In automobile insurance very dil- 
ferent problems are involved, and it 
was shown that in this field statistics 
of past losses are extremely valuable 
as indicators of probable future 
losses. Statistics serve as the foun- 
dation for automobile insurance rate- 
making. 


A third very important kind of in- 
surance, both because of the large 
amount that is written and because 
of its social implications, is what is 
called workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. This is the kind of insurance 
carried by employers to pay the cost 
of medical care for—and to pay bene- 
fits to—any of their workers who are 
injured in the course of their em- 
ployment. In case workers are killed 
in the course of their employment 
awards are made to their dependents. 
This article concerns some of the gen- 
eral aspects of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance rate-making. 


Workmen’s compensation insurance 
commonly is written by casualty in- 
surance companies. Most of the kinds 
of insurance written by casualty in- 
surance companies are designed to pay 
damages for which the policyholder 
may have become legally liable—be- 
cause he has injured another person, 


or has damaged another person's 
property. 


Workmen’s compensation insurance 
is different, in that the question of 
who is liable for an accident is not 
of the same importance. Under the 
theory of workmen's compensation 
payments for injuries sustained by 
workers are considered to be a part 
of industry’s normal costs. The 
worker injured in the course of his 
employment receives free medical 
care—either up to a certain point, or 
unlimited, depending upon the state 
law—and receives a percentage of his 
wages for a number of weeks. In 
general the amount he receives de- 
pends upon the severity of his injury, 
and is set under a state workmen's 
compensation law usually admini- 
stered by a state industrial commis- 
sion. The tendency over the years 
has been toward a liberalization of 
state workmen’s compensation stat- 
utes, both because of changing eco- 
nomic conditions and because of the 
insistence of workers. 


Except in rare cases, such as when 
he intentionally injures himself, the 
worker is paid whether the accident 
in which he was injured was his own 
fault or not. In some states the work- 
men’s compensation law permits him 
to be compensated for occupational 
disease which he has acquired in the 
course of his employment; in some 
others there is a separate occupational 
disease law similar to the workmen's 
compensation law. The state law usu- 
ally sets the maximum amount which 
the injured worker may be paid, and 
outlines in considerable detail the pro- 
cedure under which payments are 
made. 


The early workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in the United States were 
passed about thirty-five years ago, 
and this method of dealing with in- 
dustrial injuries has proved success- 
ful enough that every state but one 
now has a workmen’s compensation 
statute. Occupational disease laws 
are of more recent development, and 
have not yet spread to quite the same 
extent. 


3efore workmen’s compensation 
laws gained general acceptance, ef- 
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forts had been made in some states 
to deal with the problem of industrial 
injuries under employer’s liability 
statutes. Or the injured worker was 
able to resort to his common law right 
to sue the employer in whose service 
he had been injured, upon the charge 
that the injury was due to the em- 
ployer’s negligence. The employer 
could defend himself against such an 
action by contending that the injured 
employee had been negligent, that 
the accident had been caused by a fel- 
low worker, or that the injured work- 
er had assumed the hazards of the 
employment in taking the job. Under 
this not very satisfactory method the 
injured employee who won a lawsuit 
eventually might be awarded a large 
sum; if he did not win, he might get 
nothing, even though he may have 
been seriously injured and may have 
incurred considerable medical ex- 
pense. 


Under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion system the employer’s common 
law defenses of negligence by the in- 
jured employee or a fellow worker, 
and of employee assumption of risk, 
are taken away; in general the em- 
ployer is held responsible for injur- 
ies sustained by his workers in the 
course of their employment. On the 
other hand the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law then limits the amount which 
the injured worker may recover. 


In some states it is compulsory for 
most employers to come under the 
provisions of the state workmen's 
compensation act; in others, under 
certain conditions, the employer and 
sometimes the employee may elect not 
to do so. Often employers with a 
very few workers are exempted, as 
are such classes of employers as farm- 
ers. But as a practical matter it is 
almost a necessity for any large em 
ployer to come under the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation laws 
of the states in which he operates. 


He then can protect himself either 
by securing workmen’s compensation 
insurance, or by depositing with the 
state securities guaranteeing that he 
will make the payments to injured 
employees which state law requires. 
Most employers meet this situation 
by buying workmen’s compensation 
insurance, since the insurance com- 
panies not only furnish claims serv- 
ice and pay losses but also furnish 
expert safety engineering service in 
an effort to prevent losses. The fact 
that compliance with workmen’s com- 
pensation laws is so nearly compul- 
sory has made workmen’s compensa- 
tion possibly the most strictly regu- 
lated kind of insurance. 
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HE making of rates for work- 

men’s compensation insurance 
seems complicated to those coming 
into contact with it for the first time, 
and in some of its details it is com- 
plicated. The continuing effort to 
achieve equity as between one policy- 
holder and another has refined the 
rating procedure to the point where 
considerable actuarial skill is involvea 
in the actual job of determining rates. 
It is especially important in the work- 
men’s compensation field that the pol- 
icyholder who has fewer and _ less 
severe accidents than the average be 
given a credit for this experience, 
since this is a powerful incentive for 
him to adopt stringent safety mea- 
sures, and this complicates the rating 
process somewhat. 


But—like the rating process in con- 
nection with other kinds of insurance 
—the determination of workmen’s 
compensation rates is simple in its 
fundamentals, and can be understood 
by anyone who cares to devote a little 
time to studying it. 


Everyone realizes that during any 
year a large number of people will be 
injured more or less seriously, and 
that some will be killed, at their work. 
A statistical organization entirely out- 
side the insurance field—the National 
Safety Council—estimates that there 
were 16,000 deaths due to occupa- 
tional accidents in 1945; there were 
about 2,000,000 occupational injuries 
causing at least one day’s lost time, 
including 80,000 permanent impair- 
ments. These injured workers re- 
quire medical attention, and they re- 
quire money to live on while they can- 
not work. If their employers carry 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
these expenses and benefits will be 
paid by insurance companies, with 
the proper state authorities deciding 
how much should be paid in each case. 


The first problem faced by the in- 
surance companies writing workmen’s 
compensation insurance, as a group, 
is to attempt to forecast how much 
money it will cost per insurance unit 
to pay for all of the insured industrial 
accidents during the future year for 
which they are trying to develop prop- 
er rates. 


For many years such insurance 
companies have been making avail- 
able, from their own loss records, 
very detailed statistics to a single na- 
tional organization known as_ the 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance ; these figures also are fur- 
nished to the rating bureaus in such 
states as have these organizations. 





Skilled actuaries, by studying these 
assembled statistics and by assuming 
that the experience of the next year 
will to a considerable extent duplicate 
the record of the immediate past, can 
make a reasonably accurate estimate 
of what the cost of industrial acci- 
dents per insurance unit will be in the 
United States during the coming year. 


Another fundamental step is to de- 
termine what portion of this cost shall 
be paid by each employer who buys a 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
policy. There are tens of thousands 
of employers in the United States; 
thousands in each state. Some are 
huge corporations, with armies of em- 
ployees scattered nationwide. Others 
are the owners of small local shops 
or stores. The simplest method of de- 
termining what each should pay might 
seem to be to charge each employer a 
certain uniform amount for each of 
his employees. Thus the man with a 
thousand employees would pay one 
hundred times as much as the policy- 
holder with ten employees. 


But there are great differences be- 
tween employees. Some work many 
hours a week; some work only a few. 
Some are paid high wages, some low. 
Some employers do not keep records 
which would show accurately how 
many hours each employee works— 
how many hours a week or a year he 
is exposed to the danger of being in- 
jured in the course of his employment 
The most practical and most nearly 
universal measuring-stick for deter- 
mining the extent to which his em- 
ployees are exposed to the danger of 
industrial injury would seem to be the 
employer’s payroll. Almost every 
employer keeps payroll records, and 
they are easy to audit and to compare. 
In consequence the usual method of 
expressing rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is in terms of dol- 
lars or cents of insurance premium 
per $100 of payroll. 


But to charge each employer the 
same amount per $100 of payroll ob- 
viously would be unfair; common 
sense indicates that some employees 
are more likely to be injured or killed 
than others. The construction work- 
er, erecting steel hundreds of feet 
above the ground, clearly is engaged 
in more hazardous work than the sten- 
ographer in an office. Working in a 
steel mill is regarded as somewhat 
more dangerous than working in a 
grocery store. To arrive at equitable 
rates for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance it is necessary to charge the 
employer in a hazardous industry a 
higher rate than is charged the em- 
ployer in an industry where frequent 
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or serious losses are unlikely. The 
problem is how much more to charge 
one employer than another. 


This is where statistics again come 
to the rate-maker’s rescue. For the 
figures upon the costs of industrial 
accidents which the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance, and the 
state-rating organizations, have been 
assembling from the insurance com- 
panies for so many years are not mere 
numbers. Workers injured in the 
past have been classified by occupa- 
tion, and very detailed analysis is pos- 
sible. At one time there were some 
1,300 separate occupations upon which 
loss statistics were collected separate- 
ly. There still are about 600 classifica- 
tions, even though it has been found 
possible in many cases to group the 
workers in a single industry into a 
single classification. 


By careful study of these statistics 
the rate-maker is able to determine thie 
relative accident cost as between one 
occupational classification and an- 
other, and to assign to each the share 
of the total which each classification 
should bear during the future year for 
which the rates are being made. The 
results of these studies are not al- 
ways what one might expect ; the sta- 
tistics might show that an occupation 
which the average person would con- 
sider very hazardous does not produce 
many serious accidents. Ard the re- 
verse may be true. Expert safety en- 
gineering and discipline in an essen- 
tially hazardous industry, for exam- 
ple, may keep its actual accident ex- 
perience low. But whatever the sta- 
tistics show, they constitute the basis 
of the rates which are being made. 


There are, of course, other impor- 
tant factors which must be taken into 
consideration before workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates can be 
made. A principal one is the differ- 
ence in state laws. The workmen’s 
compensation law in one state may 
be quite liberal in the benefits which 
it provides ; in another state the bene- 
fits may not be so high, or they may 
differ. This factor must be taken 
into consideration, as where the law 
provides for high benefits the amounts 
paid out tend to be greater than would 
be the case otherwise. Inasmuch as 
state workmen’s compensation laws 
are constantly changing, one of the 
tasks which rating organizations often 
are called upon to perform is to fur- 
nish information as to what changes 
in rates will be required of certain 
pending legislative proposals are en- 
acted. 
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OLUMES could be written, and 

have been written, about the ex- 
act technical procedures followed in 
making workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates. Probably the reciting 
of such details would be of little inter- 
est here, even if space were available. 
But an outline of the highlights might 
be of value. 


As noted previously detailed statis- 
tics upon past losses—carefully clas- 
sified as to industry or occupation, 
and as to serious and minor accidents 
and medical expense—have been col- 
lected for many years by the insurance 
companies. These statistics are re- 
ported periodically to the organization 
having jurisdiction over workmen’s 
compensation rate-making in the par- 
ticular state involved, which may be 
a state rating bureau set up by statute. 
They also are reported to the national 
statistical organization known as the 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, which is located in New 
York City. The National Council is 
made up of representatives of the or- 
ganizations writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. The practice has 
been to have in its office a full-time 
representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
who kept the state regulatory author- 
ities informed of developments, and 
upon certain occasions cast a deciding 
vote upon proposals before the Na- 
tional Council. 


The National Council collects sta- 
tistics nationally on workmen’s com- 
pensation. It has the skilled staff and 
the calculating machinery necessary to 
assemble and classify the great mass 
of statistical material developed. Its 
consolidations are available to the rat- 
ing bureaus which make workmen's 
compensation rates in the various 
states, and they are available to the 
insurance supervisory authorities. In 
some states the National Council 
serves as the rating bureau which pre- 
sents rates for the examination of the 
insurance regulatory authorities. In 
some states it makes rates available, 
upon an advisory basis, to the insur- 
ance companies operating there. 


Some of the principal factors which 
enter into the making of workmen's 
compensation insurance rates were 
described earlier. Discussed were the 
possibility of estimating future losses 
upon the basis of the statistics of past 
losses, the necessity for differentiating 
between industries and occupations of 
different degrees of hazard, and the 
need for making adjustments because 
of the differences in benefits offered 
by the workmen’s compensation laws 
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of different states. Consideration of 
these and related factors permits the 
rate-maker to estimate, with reason- 
able accuracy, how much will have to 
be paid out per $100 of payroll dur- 
ing the future year in a given state in 
connection with given industrial or 
occupational classifications. 


To arrive at the final rate there 
must be added, of course, amounts to 
cover the expenses of carrying on a 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
business. Among these are claims ex- 
pense, sales expense, general admin- 
istrative expense, inspection and au- 
diting, safety engineering, and taxes 
The addition of the expense portion 
of the rate to the loss portion of the 
rate gives the final workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rate. No allow- 
ance for profit is included in work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates. 


The rates made as outlined are what 
are called “manual rates”. They ap- 
ply to risks which are not large 
enough to furnish a significant volume 
of experience on their own operations. 
When an employer has a sufficient 
number of workers to make the sta- 
tistics on his own loss experience of 
significance, his rate is fixed to a con- 
siderable extent upon the basis of his 
own operations. This may make his 
rate higher or lower than the manual 
rates, depending upon whether his 
past loss experience over a certain 
period has been good or bad. 


There also are a number of rating 
plans which are optional with the pol- 
icyholder. The end which they achieve 
is to make his rate lower than the 
manual rate or the experience rate if 
he has better than average loss ex- 
perierice during the policy year, and 
to make his rate higher if he has 
worse than the average loss experi- 
ence during the policy year. 


It may be said in conclusion that 
statistics are of greater importance in 
workmen’s compensation than in any 
other kind of insurance commonly 
written by fire insurance and casualty 
insurance companies. At any given 
time the rate-making procedure is 
well-established and standardized, but 
there are continuing changes in meth- 
od taking place with the idea of 
achieving further refinement. The 
device of reflecting loss experience in 
the insurance cost has been a potent 
factor in improving industrial safety 
over the years. The workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rate comes about 
as close to achieving equity between 
one policyholder and another as is 
possible in insurance. 
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BUYERS 


HEN an insurance executive is 

called uyson to address an audi- 
ence composed of insurance buyers 
representing large organizations it 1: 
taken for granted that he will talk” 
about the things in which he thinks 
large insurance buyers ought to be 
interested. 


When an insurance buyer addresses 
an audience of other insurance buy- 
ers the theory is that he will talk 
about the things in which large in- 
surance buyers actually are interested, 
which may be a quite different mat- 
ter. 


In making plans for holding the 
first Midwestern Insurance Buyers 
Conference which the American Man- 
agement Association has arranged 1n 
several years it was decided to insti- 
tute the innovation of having only 
insurance buyers as speakers. Early 
in December this interesting two-day 
experiment was carried out at Chi- 
cago’s Drake Hotel, with a record at- 
tendance of more than 500 buyers 
and insurance men. The program was 
excellent, but did not seem to differ 
much in emphasis from the programs 
of the past. 


the two 


sessions 


In question-and-answer 
panel the interests of the 
buyers centered chiefly about specific 
problems arising under present cov- 
erages, and about the effects which 
current economic conditions are hav- 
ing on insurable values, replacements 
and loss adjustments. 


The formal speakers devoted them- 
selves to trends in social insurance, 
the effect of Public Law 15 upon the 
insured, today’s problems in crime in- 
surance, educating the employee in 
fire loss prevention, and operating 
under use and occupancy insurance. 


The timeliness of the topic, and the 
fact that the subject involves many 
questions to which pat answers are no- 
where available, made the panel ses- 
sion on insurable values, replacements 
and loss adjustments possibly the most 
informative of the conference. It was 
presided over by Roy L. Jacobus, in- 
surance manager Montgomery Ward 
& Company, Chicago. James J. 
Ward, vice president Coats & Bur- 
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MIDWESTERN INSURANCE 
CONFERENCE 
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chard Company, Chicago, served as 
the representative of the appraisers. 
Robert M. Beatty, executive genera! 
adjuster Western Adjustment and In- 
spection Company, Chicago, served as 
representative of the property insur- 
ance adjusters. 


Adjuster Beatty sketched some of 
the fundamental questions involved 1n 
adjustment of any type of property 
loss, to furnish groundwork for later 
detailed discussions. He pointed out 
that replacement cost at the time of 
loss, less depreciation, is the common 
rule used by adjusters to determine 
values. There are three reasons why 
so much emphasis is placed upon de- 
termination of value—to determiiic 
the amount of the loss, to determine 
salvage values, and to determine 
whether coinsurance requirements 
have been complied with. 


In stressing the importance of in- 
surance in line with current values he 
declared that in almost half of the re- 
cent losses with which he is familiar 
the insured had been a heavy coinsur- 
er, and in almost one-fourth of the 
losses he had been a coinsurer to some 
extent. This is far above the figures 
of more nearly normal years. In an- 
swer to questions as to how this could 
be avoided in an era of rising property 
values like the present, it was suggest- 
ed that one method js to carry insur- 
ance to what the policyholder consid- 
ers actual value, if he has a 90% co- 
insurance clause in his policy—this 
gives him a cushion. The subject 
prompted considerable discussion, 
with the value of the coinsurance 
clause under present conditions being 
debated. It was suggested by several 
buyers that the insurance companies 
should be responsible for seeing to it 
that the proper percentage of insur- 
ance to value is carried, but it was 
demonstrated that this function could 
not be handled unless it were desired 
to raise the rate level considerably. It 
was held to be the job of the insurance 
buyer to determine his values, and to 
determine how much insurance he 
wished to carry 


Another warm exchange of views 
was touched off by questions posing 
the problem that has become standard 
at recent insurance meetings: When 















it is necessary to pay premium wages 
for labor, or to pay premium prices 
in “black markets” for materials to 
rebuild or repair damaged property, 
does this increased cost enter into the 
insurance adjustment? Adjuster Be- 
atty held that it does not, the added 
expenditure adding nothing to the 
value of the property, but only mak- 
ing it available to the insured more 
promptly. The companion question 
of what happens when there is also 
business interruption insurance on the 
property, and the longer repair is de- 
layed the greater is the loss under such 
a policy, was not answered, upon the 
ground that the panel session did not 
contemplate discussion of problems in 
the business interruption field. In the 
case of materials which simply are 
not now obtainable it was held tha: 
their estimated value would have to 
be worked out one way or another, 
and would serve as the basis of pay- 
ment. 


Both appraiser Ward and adjuster 
Beatty were the targets of numerous 
questions concerning the increase in 
values and prices which has taken 
place during the past few years. It 
was indicated that since V-J Day there 
has been an increase of about 25% in 
building costs, and that there has been 
an annual increase of at least 10% 
every year since 1940. In the case of 
dwellings there has been an increase 
of between 90% and 100%, and in 
the case of house furnishings it was 
estimated that the increase has been 
between 50% and 75%. It was felt 
that various published indexes ol 
price levels are not of too much value 
in specific cases, and that each should 
be investigated carefully to determine 
what it is that the index actually meas- 
ures. 


Much of the responsibility for in- 
creased costs in such fields as con- 
struction was laid to a sharp decrease 
in labor efficiency. Bricklayers now 
are laying about 500 bricks a day, as 
compared with 1,200 to 1,500 a day 
ten years ago, according to appraiser 
Ward. Carpenters do less work in a 
day, although much of the trouble 
here seems to be that they are required 
to wait around for materials, and con- 
tractors want to keep them on the job 
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in spite of the fact that they may have 
little work to do at the moment. Steel 
costs more per pound to erect than it 
did a few years ago. 


An example given by Ward was the 
installation of automatic sprinklers, 
the cost of which has increased from 
50% to 130% in recent years. Rules 
to go into effect shortly are expected 
to cut the number of helpers on each 
job sharply, which will mean another 
rise in costs. Low speed operation of 
high speed machines was another fac- 
tor commented upon. 


The other question - and - answer 
panel session, upon general insurance 
problems, also resulted in heavy audi- 
ence participation. Chairman was Dr. 
Ralph H. Blanchard of Columbia 
University School of Business, New 
York City. The panel was made up 
of R. S. Bass, treasurer A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company, Decatur, 
Illinois, buyer; Allan I. Wolff, Asso- 
ciated Agencies, Chicago, agent ; Ellis 
T. Schmidt, Chicago manager Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
bonding; Bert A. Jochen, vice presi- 
dent The American Insurance Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois, fire; A. [.. 
Papenfuss, vice president Employers 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Wausau, Wisconsin, liability and 
compensation; and R. A. Mitchell, 
manager Chicago service office of the 
North America Companies, inland 
marine. 


An interesting contention made by 
A. L. Papenfuss was that the new 
rule being adopted which limits to 
$100 a week the amount of remunera- 
tion against which workmen’s compen- 
sation premiums will be figured would 
not result in any saving to policy- 
holders, but might well have the op- 
posite effect. His point was that rec- 
ords are not now set up to handle 
payroll in this way in many risks. 
Even if the records can be made 
available the result probably will be a 
mere redistribution of premiums, 
without any saving to the insured. 
He also was called upon to answer the 
question of whether insurance com- 
panies should not provide for dam- 
age done to property while in custody 
of the insured in an ordinary liability 
policy; he agreed that this could be 
done, but that the difficulty would be 
over the rate to be charged for such 
protection. 


In discussing the effect upon em- 
ployer-employee relations when a 
workmen’s compensation policyholder 
becomes a self-insurer, W. S. Bass 
held that there need be no difference 
if an outside service organization han- 
dles engineering and claims, but that 
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if the employer tries to administer 
the program himself he may run into 
difficulties. The same speaker shocked 
some of the producers present when 
he said that he opposes surveys made 
by insurance prodtcers as a method 
of getting business. He favored in- 
surance audits by independent organ- 


izations, just as accounting firms are - 


called in to audit a company’s books 
of record. 


Ellis T. Schmidt;stressed the extent 
to which financial losses are not cov- 
ered by fidelity bonds, pointing out 
that such losses fun to more than 
$200,000,000 a year as against a fire 
loss of $500,000,000. 


Many questions‘centered about the 
operation of the cdinsurance clause in 
the fire insurance policy during an in- 
flationary period stich as the present, 
with considerable’ apparent feeling 
that it does not work at this time to 
achieve the effects intended, and that 
it might be advisable to abolish 1t. 
Obviously many in’ureds have foun: 
it difficult to remain in compliance 
with coinsurance requirements. 


A at all insurance meetings nowa- 
days greatest attention was at- 
tracted by the fire insurance and cas- 
ualty insurance rate regulatory bills 
which have been drafted by the In- 
surance All-Industry Commiittee an: 
the representatives of the National 
Association of Insurance. Commis- 
sioners; the matter was made even 
more timely by the fact that the open- 
ings of many of the state legislative 
sessions at which these measures will 
be passed upon are close at hand. 


The speaker upon this subject was 
Russell B. Gallagher, insurance man- 
ager for the Philco Corporation, Phil- 
adelphia, whose argument boiled 
down to a plea for the necessity of 
using judgment rating in handling 
large risks and interstate risks. He 
began by charging that there seems 
to be an effort to confuse the issue 
in connection with the bills, presum- 
ably in the hope that their details will 
not be inquired into too closely. He 
contended that buyers should look 
into the bills very closely indeed. 


The regulation proposed to meet 
the situation inspired by Public Law 
15, he asserted, will make little or no 
difference to the small insurance pur- 
chaser, but it may wreck the insurance 
program of the large or interstate 
tisk. He said that if this happens it 
will happen not because of unfair ad- 
vantages granted the larger purchaser 
heretofore. It will be because the 
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state bills passed to avert Federal reg- 
ulation are not sufficiently flexible, or 
because of poor administration. 


He held that it is certain there will 
be regulation, and that to the extent 
that the states do not regulate .the 
federal government will. The mat- 
ters which must be regulated by the 
states to avert Federal supervision 
imply integration of regulation of: 
(1) combinations to fix insurance 
rates; (2) the extent to which com- 
petition may go; (3) conditions under 
which an insurer may offer a given 
type of insurance to different insur- 
eds at different prices; (4) competi- 
tion between insurance carriers, free 
from boycott, coercion or intimida- 
tion; (5) rates which are adequate 
and not excessive. 


He termed the All Industry-Com- 
missioners Bills a definite advance- 
ment in insurance thinking, and di! 
not condemn them. But he urged 
caution in that there might be en- 
dangered “the right to purchase the 
kind of insurance in the form re- 
quired at a cost which is equitabie 
both to insurer and insured”, 


In discussing the casualty and sure- 
ty bill the speaker pointed out the 
language which says: “Risks may be 
grouped by classifications for the es- 
tablishment of rates and minimum 
premiums. Classification rates may 
be modified to produce rates for in- 
dividual risks in accordance with rat- 
ing plans which establish standards 
for measuring variations in hazards 
or expense provisions or both. Such 
standards may measure any differ- 
ences among risks that can be demon- 
strated to have a probable effect upon 
losses or expenses.” 


“It is maintained that a great deal 
of latitude is granted here,” he said. 
Certainly the language is definite— 
any rating plan may be used, the ac- 
tuarial balance of-which can be dem- 
onstrated. Such a plan may include 
modifications for an individual risk 
on the basis of size, hazard, experi- 
ence and expense provisions. Many 
feel that the three subdivisions re- 
ferred to will provide the framework 
for flexible rating, for interline and 
interstate rating. I think so too, so 
long as you have a risk which can be 
clothed in a store-bought suit. If 
your risk is irregular there is substan- 
tial question as to how an established 
rating plan which excludes judgment 
rating can measure the risk. The 
question looms large when you real- 
ize that any modification must be sub 
jected to the personal opinion and 
approval of an insurance commission- 
er. This is so because judgment rat- 
ing is the very essence of large risk 
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rating. It is recognized by implica- 
tion in the wording ‘Such standards 
may measure any differences among 
risks that can be demonstrated to 
have a probable effect on losses or ex- 
penses’. The test of demonstration 
may become an insurmountable 
hurdle. 


“The law of large numbers teaches 
us where enough analogous cases are 
on record, history will be repeated 
On this basis these bills presuppose 
that rating procedures are an exact 
science supported by incontrovertible 
statistics. This, unfortunately, is 
purely a sales talk. In fact only the 
most general statistics on large and 
interstate risks are available and can- 
not be recognized, scientifically, on a 
prospective basis. They are meaning- 
ful in most cases as a file of stock 
closing reports. You may develop a 
pure premium on the record of the 
past, but you guess as to the future. 
Pure premium development is possi- 
ble only where your statistics en- 
compass a sufficient number of like 
units, in similar circumstances, over 
a sufficient period of time. Can mod- 
ifications be made which will recog- 
nize the variable factor to which I 
have earlier referred without being 
condemned as unfairly discrimina- 
tory? 


“This would indicate that every 
large or irregular risk, every inter- 
state risk, must have its own rating 
plan, which in turn must follow a 
general pattern subscribing to the five 
aforementioned standards. I submit 
that the largest insurance department 
in this country could not screen the 
production of several hundred insur- 
ance company mills, hence such an 
indication could not become a fact.” 


The speaker pointed out that, de- 
spite the fact that the All Industry- 
Commissioners’ Bills are not consid- 
ered perfect, Congress has declared 
regulation of the insurance business 
by the several states is in the public 
interest. He expressed the feeling 
that they could furnish fair and flex- 
ible regulation, with good faith on 
the part of the insurance companies 
and sincerity on the part of the state 
insurance commissioners. If such reg- 
ulation is not furnished he held that 
insurance will cost more and the buy- 
er must take such coverage as is of- 
fered him. Or he can self-insure, 
form cooperatives, or buy non-ad- 
mitted insurance. 


Under the regular procedure fol- 
lowed at the conference a _ period 
of questioning from the floor was per- 
mitted after each speaker had con- 
cluded his address. Discussion was 
shut off abruptly after the Gallagher 
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address, however, to permit an un- 
scheduled speaker to fill the question 
period with his observations. The un- 
announced speaker was Elmer War- 
ren Sawyer, representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers, who has been working up to the 
position of chief critic of the All In- 
dustry-Commissioners Bills. He spoke 
extemporaneously from voluminous 
notes, the burden of his inferences 
being that the bills provide too strict 
regulation. 


HE moral laxity engendered in 

this country during the recent war 
was blamed for the increase in crime 
now being experienced, by Lewis E. 
Eldridge, real estate and insurance 
manager of the Collins and Aikman 
Corporation, Philadelphia, who out- 
lined “Today’s Problems in Crime In- 
surance.” He recalled the small frauds 
in connection with ration stamps and 
black markets, and the lack of super- 
vision of children which ensued when 
parents went to work in war industry. 


“The majority of employees are 
honest,” he declared, “but there are 
employees who are naturally dishon- 
est. There are normally honest em- 
ployees who through seeming neces- 
sity, force of circumstances, long ill- 
nesses, bad habits or other reasons 
succumb to temptation. The thefts 
usually are perpetrated over a consid- 
erable period of time, extending from 
several months to several years. They 
are caused by employees ranging all 
the way from the most humble and 
inconspicuous to those occupying the 
highest positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. Bonding companies have ex- 
pressed the opinion that poor financial 
housekeeping, permitting tempting 
opportunities, is one of the biggest 
causes of embezzling. It is the trusted 
employee who is in the most advan- 
tageous position to defraud his em- 
ployer. He is the one who may cause 
the most unexpected and by far the 
largest losses.” 


“In checking loss files, insurance 
companies have found the largest loss- 
es were committed by inside em- 
ployees, but the largest number of 
losses were caused by outside em- 
ployees such as salesmen, collectors, 
messengers and drivers. For example, 
statistics on fidelity bond losses over 
a five-year period show that cashiers 
were responsible for 4% of all losses, 
representing 11% of the amounts paid 
in claims ; managers were responsible 
for 10% of all losses, representing 
23% of amounts paid. Presidents 


were responsible for less than 1% of 
all losses, but claims represent 10% 
of amounts paid. Salesmen were re- 
sponsible for 50% of all losses, repre- 
senting 23% of amounts paid. In 
many cases the defalcations exceeded 
the amount of the bond. 


“Many companies have mushroom- 
ed in size overnight to such an extent 
that their present crime policies are 
insufficient in amount. The shuffling 
of controls and the changing of pro- 
cedures may have left weaknesses 
whereby employees may be tempted to 
embezzle or steal. The conversion of 
a business to a war economy and re- 
conversion to civilian production may 
have loosened controls and destroyed 
safeguards previously maintained.” 


The speaker recommended _ that 
careful consideration be given to four 
points on each policy now held against 
criminal loss: (1) Are all hazards and 
exposures properly protected by safe- 
guards and insurance? (2) Are the 
policy limits of liability adequate? (3) 
Can your insurance company broaden 
and improve the present form of pol- 
icy? (4) Do you have the best insur- 
ance coverage available? 


The controller should determine 
how a business has changed. Account- 
ing systems and control methods often 
are inadequate for the prevention. of 
dishonest acts by an employee, no 
matter how suitable they may be for 
carrying on the business. Insurance 
company loss prevention surveys can 
be secured which cover investigation 
of payroll methods, purchase orders, 
sales slips, cash collections, collections 
of accounts receivable, customers ac- 
counts, credits or rebates, deposits, 
disbursements, petty cash funds, 
checks, countersignatures, bank ac- 
counts, control of securities, inventor- 
ies, hiring of employees and many 
other operations where losses might 
occur. 


A blanket crime policy was recom- 
mended highly by the speaker. This 
form is a step beyond the compre- 
hensive crime policy and is more difti- 
cult to secure, but offers many ad- 
vantages. It automatically insures all 
locations and furnishes a single limit 
of liability, which if purchased in the 
highest limit commensurate with good 
business practice relieves the insured 
of worry over fluctuating values. It 
places all coverage under one policy 
and includes all losses not excluded 
under the contract. It automatically 
insures all employees, covering new 
employees without necessity for noti- 
fying the insurance company. It cov- 
ers dishonesty of employees, robbery, 
burglary, larceny, theft, holdup, dam- 
age, destruction, disappearance or 
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wrongful abstractions of money and 
securities, forgery of issued or accept- 
ed instruments, and fraud on and off 
the premises. It is not necessary to 
report new locations, additional safes 
and their locations, payrolls, or 
changes of positions as under fidelity 
bonds. The restriction of visible evi- 
dence of forcible entry is eliminated. 


N discussing “Operating Under 

Use and Occupancy Insurance’”’ 
B. E. Kelley of the insurance depart- 
ment of Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York City, confined himself largely 
to fundamentals. Treatment of this 
topic at American Management Asso- 
ciation insurance conferences in the 
past has been based upon the assump- 
tion that it is well understood, but 
questions submitted in advance of this 
year’s meeting indicated that this 1s 
not entirely true. He urged that at 
least a quarterly check should be made 
on all business interruption coverage 
under present conditions to make cer- 
tain that it is kept up to date. 


When gross profits are rising the 
policyholder should give immediate 
consideration to revision of his cover- 
age; when gross profits are falling 
this is not so urgent, since the only 
penalty involved is the slight excess 
premium which would be paid _be- 
tween the date when the condifion is 
noted and the next periodical checkup. 


Despite seeming uncertainties sur- 
rounding settlements of use and occu- 
pancy claims, the speaker contended 
that there are very few lawsuits in 
connection with the coverage, as can 
be verified by attempting to find legal! 
decisions bearing on the field. The 
adjustment of a use and occupancy 
loss is comparatively simple, provided 
the insured has maintained a proper 
set of records and is reasonable in his 
demands. He said the ratio of losses 
paid to premiums written in this line 
has been about 40% in recent years. 


He pointed out that increased costs 
of materials and supplies do not ne- 
cessarily have any effect on the 
amount of use and occupancy cover- 
age needed by the insured, even when 
this has a decided effect uporr the 
amount of direct insurance required. 
If the cost of materials used in a 
product increases but the sales price 
is not raised, in fact, it may be pos- 
sible to reduce the amount of use and 
occupancy coverage, since there would 
be a reduction in profits. An increase 
in sales price to offset increased pro- 
duction costs might require no change 
in coverage. 
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The increasing interest of industry 
in what has come to be called “social 
insurance,’ and the trends of the 
present, were outlined by A. D. Mar- 
shall, assistant secretary General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New 
York. It was noted that unions are 
placing much stress upon insurance 
protection of this type, which involves 
such coverages as group life insur- 
ance, accident and disability, and hos- 
pitalization and medical care. 


He declared that the experience of 
his own company has led to emphasis 
upon three principles: (1) employee 
contributions; (2) employee partici- 
pation in administration; and (3) 
demonstrated desire by employees for 
the adoption of a plan. Giving em- 
ployees an opportunity to participate 
in such plans as soon as possible after 
they have been employed, and constant 
study and improvement of plans to 
meet changing conditions, also have 
been found important. The company 
has had sickness insurance and mutual 
benefit associations since 1902, which 
now cover 110,000 employees; it in- 
augurated a pension plan in 1912; its 
group life insurance program, insti- 
tuted in 1920, covers 128,000 workers. 
A group medical and hospitalization 
plan, set up in 1937 for plants in 
which mutual benefit associations are 
not feasible, covers 20,000 people. 


Employee contribution to plans the 
speaker held necessary to give work- 
ers the feeling that they have a stake 
in the operation. When employees 
participate in administration exper- 
ience has shown that their desire to 
check claims closely, and their impa- 
tience with malingering, result in 
careful control of the funds which 
they have helped contribute. Em- 
ployees are not so helpful in the de- 
velopment of general policies, how- 
ever, as they seem inclined to under- 
estimate the effect on reserves of gen- 
eral benefit liberalizations, and to be 
unconvinced of the need for premium 
increases to meet new benefit sched- 
ules. 


Essential to the success of any new 
plan is expression of a real desire for 
it by employees before it is put into 
effect. The speaker’s company re- 
quires that at least 75% of employees 
must participate before any new plan 
is installed, even when it is merely 
a plan for making payroll deductions 
in connection with hospitalization. 
The few instances in which deviatior 
from this policy has been permitted 
have been regretted. 


The comprehensive program which 
his own company uses to educate em- 
ployees in fire loss prevention was 
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described by Joseph A. McGuckin, 
property protection engineer for the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Phil- 
adelphia. He maintained that erection 
of the best type of buildings and in- 
stallation of adequate first aid fire 
protection equipment is ineffective un- 
less employees are educated in use of 
the equipment. 


Understanding of the hazards of a 
particular plant is the first step, since 
the most serious hazard is susceptible 
to control by proper handling. He 
recommended the hiring of a compe- 
tent fire protection engineer, who 
should be acquainted with every oper- 
ation of the business and with the 
supervisory group, and should be 
given proper authority and personnel 
to get his job done. All matters per- 
taining to fire prevention should be 
under his supervision, and all changes 
in both occupancy and design should 
have his approval. 


In large plants establishment of 
full-time fire departments may be ad- 
visable, with the men trained along 
general fire-fighting lines and trained 
also in the special hazards of the 
plant. These men can then be used as 
instructors for other employees. In 
smaller plants a volunteer fire depart- 
ment can be set up, with representa- 
tives of all departments included, so 
that advantage can be taken of their 
experience. Instruction should be in 
small classes, and sufficient equipment 
should be available for training pur- 
poses. Necessary protective clothing 
should be provided. 


Of great importance is training in 
methods of summoning help, especial- 
ly for watchmen. Emphasis should be 
placed upon promptness in summon- 
ing outside fire departments. Contacts 
should be made with the chief of the 
municipal fire department, and with 
chiefs of nearby volunteer fire de- 
partments. They should be invited to 
inspect the plants ard hazards in ad- 
vance, so that they can visualize what 
types of equipment will be required in 
case of an alarm. In too many cases 
fire prevention has been handled as a 
minor function of safety engineering 


The fire hazards of industry are 
increasing greatly, and action is re- 
quired immediately to keep industrial 
fire losses within bounds. The acety- 
lene hazard is one that is increasing. 
The greater use of propane and bu- 
tane gases is a hazard, because they 
are heavier than air and linger in areas 
for a long time. Smoking remains the 
worst hazard, and in many cases can 
be controlled by writing a provision 
into union contracts specifying lay- 
offs or dismissal for workers caught 
smoking in prohibited areas. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

Accident Costs, p. 5, December 
Accident Facts of 1945, p. 17, September 
Can Farms Be Made Safer? Randall R. 
Howard, p. 11, November 

“For You and Yours,” p. 4, November 
Horse Chestnuts? p. 4, June 

Industrial Psychiatry, p. 4, September 
“Mr. and Mrs. America” Speak Up on 
the Traffic Safety Problem, p. 3, April 
No Shortage of Tasks or Recruits Seen 
in Safety Engineering Field, Randall R. 
Howard, p. 24, August 

Problems Old and New Confronting 
Safety Engineers in Reconversion, Ran- 
dall R. Howard, p. 6, April 

Traffic Death Toll Cut Essential Before 
Fatalities Reach New Peak, p. 3, May 
Use of Available Safety Knowledge Key 
to Reduction in Traffic Deaths, p. 15, 
June 

Will There Be an Improvement in Post- 
war Traffic Accident Trends? Randall R. 
Howard, p. 6, February 


AGENTS 
Mutual Agents’ Annual Meeting En- 
dorses Rate Regulatory Bills, p. 8, No- 
vember 
Mutual Agents in First Midyear Meet- 
ing, p. 21, June 
Report of Insurance Solicitor’s Passing 
Seems Trifle Premature, p. 3, November 
Salaries vs. Commissions, p. 4, August 
The Fight to Finance, p. 4, January 
The Insurance Agents Decide to Take 
Over, p. 5, March 


AUTHORS 


Anderson, T. C., What Will Rate Regu- 
lation Mean to Inland Marine Insur- 
ance? p. 15, February 

Baetz, Emerson, Violation of Rules as a 
Defense in Workmen’s Compensation 
Cases, p. 19, November 

Blanchard, Ralph H., The Lawyer and 
Insurance, p. 20, January 

Bloom, Herbert L., Subrogation in Cas- 
ualty Insurance Law, p. 15, November 
Coon, Owen L., The Other Side of the 
Bank Consumer Credit Picture, p. 18, 
February; p. 20, March 

Cooper, George J., The Liability to Res- 
cue Volunteers, p. 16, November 
Coughlan, Robert E., Jurisdiction — 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts—Long- 
shoremen and Harbor Workers’ Act— 
Jones Act., p. 18, November 

Detweiler, George H., Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis as an Occupational Disease or 
Accidental Injury, p. 20, November 
Dineen, Robert E., The AIC Bills and 
the Alternatives, p. 27, November 
Fitzgerald, L. A., “*No Help Wanted” is 
Expression of Handicapped Workers’ 
Spirit, p. 6, March; “It’s Good Business 
to Hire the Physically Handicapped,” 
p. 6, September 

Garrison, Maynard, Insurance Jurisdic- 
tion and Supervision in our Time, p. 37, 
November 
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Gwertzman, Max J., The Importance of 
Proper and Prompt Investigation of Fire 
and Water Damage Losses Involving 
Possible Subrogation, p. 19, December 
Hallam, H. C., The F.B.I. Answers Some 
Questions on Nation’s Postwar Crime 
Wave, p. 6, May; Some Sidelights on 
Housing, p. 5, October 

Hamilton, John S., Jr., Some Develop- 
ments in the Field of Casualty Insurance 
in 1945, p. 6, January 

Heron, Alexander M., Government Con- 
tracts—The Ousting of Judicial Control 
by Contracting Agencies, p. 21, Novem- 
ber 

Howard, Randall R., Will There Be an 
Improvement in Postwar Traffic Acci- 
dent Trends? p. 6, February; Problems 
Old and New Confronting Safety En- 
gineers in Reconversion, p. 6, April; No 
Shortage of Tasks or Recruits Seen in 
Safety Engineering Field, p. 24, August; 
Can Farms Be Made Safer? p. 11, No- 
vember 

Huebner, S. S., A Half Century of In- 
surance Progress, p. 18, June 

Kelly, Ambrose B., The Controversy 
Over National Health Insurance, p. 5, 
August 

Kiefer, N. S., The Prudential and Rob- 
ertson Cases, p. 10, July 

Kline, Chester A., Insurance Principles 
and Municipal Pension Plans, p. 15, 
April; How Cities Buy Their Insurance, 
p. 21, August; Organizations of Insur- 
ance Buyers, p. 15, October 

Kuechle, B. E., Legal and Administrative 
Handicaps to a Rehabilitation Program, 
p. 25, December 

McDavitt, T. V., Voluntary Prepayment 
Medical Care Plans, p. 28, December 
Marryott, Franklin J., Why Regulate In- 
surance Rates, p. 42, November 
Popper, Joseph W., The Right of a 
Compensation Carrier to Subrogation 
Against Third Party for Injuries to Em- 
ployee as the Result of Tort, p. 19, 
November 

Rodda, W. H., Inspections and Aircraft 
Insurance, p. 19, January; Deferred Pay- 
ment Merchandise Floaters, p. 23, Feb- 
ruary; Industrial Aid Planes, p. 24, 
March; Truck Cargo Losses, p. 23, 
April; Civil Air Regulations, p. 10, May; 
Improving Personal Property Floater, 
p. 22, June; Prospects of the Non-Sched- 
uled Airline, p. 12, July; Contractors’ 
Equipment Floaters, p. 28, August; Fly- 
ing Clubs, p. 28, September; Jewelers’ 
Block Insurance, p. 9, October; Avia- 
tion Liability Insurance, p. 22, Novem- 
ber; Insuring Parcel Post Shipments, p. 
32, December 

Sayer, Henry D., Should There Be a 
Statutory Limitation on the Reopening 
of Claims? p. 11, January 

Sebastian, Arthur, Liability Under Main- 
tenance and Use Clause Including Load- 
ing and Unloading, p. 17, November 
Sedwick, Theodore L., Termination of 
Liability Under Public Official Bonds, 
p. 20, November 


Smith, Chase M., January 1, 1948—That 
Great Day, p. 32, November 

Smith, Raymond A., Liability Beyond 
Policy Limits, p. 16, January 

Stans, M. H., Use of Accountants in 
Loss Adjustment, p. 9, August 
Steinmetz, Richard C., The Changing 
Pattern in the Crime of Arson, p. 20, 
September 

Taylor, Edward I., Primary Liability as 
Between Overlapping Coverages, p. 21, 
November 

Townsend, Mark, Legal Questions Pre- 
sented by Financial Responsibility Sta- 
tutes, p. 17, November 

Valgren, V. N., Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance, p. 21, July; The Question of 
Single Risk in Farm Fire Insurance, p. 
17, August 

Whitfield, Allen, Recent Automobile De- 
cisions and Present Jury Trends, p. 16, 
November 
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How Automobile Insurance Rates Are 
Made, p. 22, December 

Invitation to Theft, p. 5, May 

Legal Questions Presented by Financial 
Responsibility Statutes, Mark Townsend, 
p. 17, November 

Liability Under Maintenance and Use 
Clause Including Loading and Unload- 
ing, Arthur Sebastian, p. 17, November 
O’Morrow v. Borad, p. 5, July 

Recent Automobile Decisions and Pre- 
sent Jury Trends, Allen Whitfield, p. 
16, November 

Some Developments in the Field of Cas- 
ualty Insurance in 1945, John S. Ham- 
ilton, Jr., p. 6, January 

The Fight to Finance, p. 4, January 
The Other Side of the Bank Consumer 
Credit Picture, Owen L. Coon, p. 18, 
February; p. 20, March 

Will There Be an Improvement in Post- 
war Traffic Accident Trends? Randall 
R. Howard, p. 6, February 


AVIATION 
Aviation Liability Insurance, 
Rodda, p. 22, November 
Civil Air Regulations, W. H. Rodda, p 
10, May 
Flying Clubs, W. H. Rodda, p. 28, Sep- 
tember 
Industrial Aid Planes, W. H. Rodda, p 
24, March 
Inspections and Aircraft Insurance, W. 
H. Rodda, p. 19, January 
Prospects of the Non-Scheduled Airline, 
W. H. Rodda, p. 12, July 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
Liability Beyond Policy Limits, Raymond 
A. Smith, p. 16, January 
Problems Old and New Confronting 
Safety Engineers in Reconversion, Ran- 
dall R. Howard, p. 6, April 
Some Developments in the Field of Cas- 
ualty Insurance in 1945, John S. Hamil- 
ton, Jr., p. 6, January 
Subrogation in Casualty Insurance Law, 
Herbert L. Bloom, p. 15, November 
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Termination of Liability Under Public 
Official Bonds, Theodore L. Sedwick, p. 
20, November 

The Liability to Rescue Volunteers, 
George J. Cooper, p. 16, November 


COMMISSIONERS 


Approval of Rate Regulatory Bills Pros- 
pect at Commissioners’ Meeting, p. 6, 
June 

Commissioners’ Approval of Bills Ad- 
vances Rate Regulation Program, p. 6, 


July 


EDUCATION 


Purdue School for Arson Investigators 
Qualifies as Promising Development, p. 
21, May 

Some Observations Concerning Insur- 
ance Educational Programs, p. 3, June 


EDITORIAL 


A.M.A. Unveils Plan for Health Insur- 
ance, p. 4, March 

“A Question of Philosophy,” p. 3, De- 
cember 

A Vanishing Problem, p. 4, January 
Accident Costs, p. 5, December 

An Idea to Be Killed, p. 4, August 
Analyzing the 4-F’s, p. 4, June 
Compensation Practice In Ontario, p. 4, 
October 

Emerging Tax Pattern, p. 5, January 
Footnote on the “Missouri Compromise,” 
p. 5, April 

“For You and Yours” p. 4, November 
Gain in Crimes Against Property Has 
Significance for Insurance, p. 3, October 
German Medical Crimes, p. 5, September 
Growing Interest in Handicapped Work- 
ers, p. 4, April 

Handicapped Workers, p. 4, July 
Handicapped Workers Winning Atten- 
tion, p. 5, November 

Hemispheric Meet Demonstrated Value, 
p- 5, June 

Historical Note, p. 5, May . 
Holiday Observation, p. 4, December 
Horse Chestnuts? p. 4, June 

Industrial Psychiatry, p. 4, September 
“Insurance As Interstate Commerce,” p. 
4, February 

Insurance Below Cost, p. 3, February 
Invitation to Theft, p. 5, May 

Long Overdue Obituary Notice, p. 3, 
January 

Medical Testimony, p. 5, June 
Mowbray Revision, p. 5, December 
“Mr. and Mrs. America” Speak Up on 
the Traffic Safety Problem, p. 3, April 
Mutual Fundamentals, p. 5, May 

“No Help Wanted” and the Film Ex- 
hibitors, p. 4, October 

Note Upon Trees, p. 4, November 
O’Morrow v. Borad, p. 5, July 
Paragraphs in Praise of ‘'Weeks,” p. 3, 
August 

Plain Talk from a Third Party Deflates 
An Artificial Issue, p. 3, August 
Premium Report, 1945, p. 5, January 
Referendum No. 89, p. 4, July 
Replacement Coverage, p. 5, July 
Report of Insurance Solicitor’s Passing 
Seems Trifle Premature, p. 3, November 
Salaries v. Commissions, p. 4, August 
Some Observations Concerning Insur- 
ance Educational Programs, p. 3, June 
Specifications for Disaster in 1946, p. 5, 
March 

Stressing Fire Cost to the Individual, p. 
5, November 

The Fight to Finance, p. 4, January 
The Insurance Agents Decide to Take 
Over, p. 5, March 

The New Centenarians, p. 4, March 
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The Patman Report on Cooperative Tax- 
ation, p. 4, May 

Time At Hand to Take Mystery Out of 
Insurance Rate-Making, p. 3, July 
Traffic Death Toll Cut Essential Before 
Fatalities Reach New Peak, p. 3, May 
True 1946 Fire Loss, p. 4, August 
Upon Second Thought, p. 4, September 
Wartime Activities of Insurance, p. 3, 
March 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Big Fires of 1945, p. 15, March 
Building and Fire Prevention Codes, p. 
15, May 

Fire Engineers Resume Annual Meetings, 
p. 15, May 

Fire Lessons of the Air War, p. 17, May 
Metalworkers Before and After the War, 
p. 17, May 

Purdue School for Arson Investigators 
Qualifies as Promising Development, p. 
21, May 

Replacement Coverage, p. 5, July 
Specifications for Disaster in 1946, p. 
5, March 

Stressing Fire Cost to the Individual, p. 
5, November 

The Changing Pattern in the Crime of 
Arson, Richard C. Steinmetz, p. 20, Sep- 
tember 

The Measurement of Fire Hazard—How 
Fire Insurance Rates are Made, p. 19, 
October 

True 1946 Fire Loss, p. 4, August 
What Burned in 1945 and Why, p. 13, 
December 


FRONTISPIECE 


Benjamin, L. George, Jr.. Commissioner 
of Insurance, South Carolina, January 
Chandler, Sam, President, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents, 
November 

Dickey, Donald F., Commissioner of In- 
surance, Oklahoma, September 

Dineen, Robert E., President, National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
July 

Galbraith, D. J., President, International 
Association of Industrial Boards and 
Commissions, October 

Jacobs, Carl N., Director for Insurance, 
Chamber of Commerce of United States, 
May 

Larson, J. Edwin, Commissioner of In- 
surance, Florida, April 

Mitchell, William R., Commissioner of 
Insurance, Georgia, August 

Otto, Walter E., President, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
June 

Perkins, Alfred W., Commissioner of In- 
surance, Maine, March 

Robideau, Clyde J., President, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, December 

Thompson, Seth B., Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Oregon, February 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


A.M.A. Unveils Plan for Health Insur- 
ance, p. 4, March 

Analyzing the 4-F’s, p. 4, June 

German Medical Crimes, p. 5, September 
The Controversy Over National Health 
Insurance, Ambrose B. Kelly, p. 5, Aug- 
ust 

Voluntary Prepayment Medical Care 
Plans, T. V. McDavitt, p. 28, December 


INLAND MARINE 


Contractor’s Equipment Floaters, W. H. 
Rodda, p. 28, August 

Deferred Payment Merchandise Floaters, 
W. H. Rodda, p. 23, February 
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Improving Personal Property Floater, 
W. H. Rodda, p. 22, June 

Insuring Parcel Post Shipments, W. H. 
Rodda, p. 32, December 

Jewelers’ Block Insurance, W. H. Rodda, 
p. 9, October 

Truck Cargo Losses, W. H. Rodda, p. 
23, April 

What Will Rate Regulation Mean to In- 
land Marine Insurance? T. C. Anderson, 
p. 15, February 


INSURANCE (GENERAL) 


A Half Century of Insurance Progress, 
S. S. Huebner, p. 18, June 

Alien Insurance in the United States, p. 
24, September 

Gain in Crimes Against Property has 
Significance for Insurance, p. 3, October 
How Cities Buy Their Insurance, Chester 
A. Kline, p. 21, August 

Insurance Principles and Municipal Pen- 
sion Plans, Chester A. Kline, p. 15, April 
Mowbray Revision, p. 5, December 
Organizations of Insurance Buyers, Ches- 
ter A. Kline, p. 15, October 

The Lawyer and Insurance, Ralph H. 
Blanchard, p. 20, January 

The New Centenarians, p. 4, March 
Wartime Activities of Insurance, p. 3, 
March 


LEGAL 


American Bar Association, Section on 
Insurance Law, p. 15, November 
Emerging Tax Pattern, p. 5, January 
Footnote on the “Missouri Compromise,” 
p. 5, April 

Government Contracts—The Ousting of 
Judicial Control by Contracting Agen- 
cies, Alexander M. Heron, p. 21, No- 
vember 

“Insurance As Interstate Commerce,” p. 
4, February 

Jurisdiction—Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts—Longshoremen and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act—Jones Act, Robert E. Cough- 
lan, p. 18, November 

Legal Questions Presented by Financial 
Responsibility Statutes, Mark Townsend, 
p. 17, November 

Liability Beyond Policy Limits, Raymond 
A. Smith, p. 16, January 

Liability Under Maintenance and Use 
Clause Including Loading and Unload- 
ing, Arthur Sebastian, p. 17, November 
Medical Testimony, p. 5, June 
O’Morrow v. Borad, p. 5, July 

Primary Liability as Between Overlapp- 
ing Coverages, Edward I. Taylor, p. 21, 
November 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis as an Occupa- 
tional Disease or Accidental Injury, 
George H. Detweiler, p. 20, November 
Recent Automobile Decisions and Pre- 
sent Jury Trends, Allen Whitfield, p. 
16, November 

Salaries v. Commissions, p. 4, August 
Some Developments in the Field of Cas- 
ualty Insurance in 1945, John S. Ham- 
ilton, Jr., p. 6, January 

Subrogation in Casualty Insurance Law, 
Herbert L. Bloom, p. 15, November 
Termination of Liability Under Public 
Official Bonds, Theodore L. Sedwick, p. 
20, November 

The Lawyer and Insurance, Ralph H. 
Blanchard, p. 20, January 

The Liability to Rescue Volunteers, Geo. 
J. Cooper, p. 16, November 

The Prudential and Robertson Cases, N. 
S. Kiefer, p. 10, July 

The Right of a Compensation Carrier 
to Subrogation Against Third Party for 
Injuries to Employee as the Result of 
Tort, Joseph W. Popper, p. 19, Novem- 


ber 
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Violation of Rules as a Defense in Work- 
men’s Compensation Cases, Emerson 
Baetz, p. 19, November 

What Will Rate Regulation Mean to In- 
land Marine Insurance? T. C. Anderson, 
p- 15, February 


LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 
Arson, p. 22, April 
Inland Marine Loss Adjustments, p. 26, 
July 
Loss Adjusters as Public Relations Repre- 
sentatives, p. 27, July 
More Problems for Adjusters, p. 25, July 
Mutual Loss Managers Conference, p. 
19, April 
Postwar Use & Occupancy Adjustments, 
p- 25, July 
Subrogation, p. 19, April 
The Importance of Proper and Prompt 
Investigation of Fire and Water Damage 
Losses Involving Possible Subrogation, 
Max J. Gwertzman, p. 19, December 
Truck Cargo Losses, W. H. Rodda, p. 
23, April 
Use of Accountants, p. 21, April 
Use of Accountants in Loss Adjustment, 
M. H. Stans, p. 9, August 


MEETINGS 
American Bar Association, Section on 
Insurance Law, p. 15, November 
Association of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Engineers, p. 15, May 
Hemispheric Insurance Conference, p. 
5, June 
Highway Safety Conference, p. 15, June 
Mutual Loss Managers Conference, p. 
19, April 
National Association of Independent In- 
surance Adjusters, p. 25, July 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, p. 21, June; p. 8, Novem- 
ber 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, p. 6, November; p. 
6, December 
National Fire Protection Association, p. 
17, July 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Holiday Observation, p. 4, December 
Note Upon Trees, p. 4, November 
Paragraphs in Praise of “Weeks,” p. 3, 
September 
Some Sidelights on Housing, H. C. Hal- 
lam, p. 5, October 
The F.B.I. Answers Some Questions on 
Nation’s Postwar Crime Wave, H. C. 
Hallam, p. 6, May 


MUTUAL (GENERAL) 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance, V. N. 
Valgren, p. 21, July 
Fire Engineers Resume Annual Meetings, 
p-. 15, May 
Historical Note, p. 5, May 
Mutual Convention, p. 6, November 
Mutual Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Business of 1945, p. 22, October 
Mutual Fundamentals, p. 5, May 
Mutual Loss Managers Conference, p. 
19, April 
Need for Rating Legislation Stressed at 
Mutual Convention, p. 6, December 
1945 Mutual Fire and Casualty Premi- 
ums, p. 4, September 
The New Centenarians, p. 4, March 
The Question of Single Risk in Farm 
Fire Insurance, p. 17, August 


JourNAL or AMERICAN INSURANCE 


RATES 
“A Question of Philosophy,” p. 3, De- 
cember 
Commissioners’ Approval of Bills Ad- 
vances Rate Regulation Program, p. 6, 
July 
Experience Approach to Fire Insurance 
Rating, p. 16, May 
Footnote on the ‘Missouri Compromise,” 
p- 5, April 
How Automobile Insurance Rates are 
Made, p. 22, December 
Insurance Below Cost, p. 3, February 
Insurance Jurisdiction and Supervision 
in Our Time, Maynard Garrison, p. 37, 
November 
January 1, 1948—-That Great 
Chase M. Smith, p. 32, November 
Mutual Agents’ Annual Meeting En- 
dorses Rate Regulatory Bills, p. 8, No- 
vember 
Need for Rating Legislation Stressed at 
Mutual Convention, p. 6, December 
Plain Talk from a Third Party Deflates 
an Artificial Issue, p. 3, August 
The AIC Bills and the Alternatives, 
Robert E. Dineen, p. 27, November 
The Measurement of Fire Hazard—How 
Fire Insurance Rates Are Made, p. 19, 
October 
Time at Hand to Take Mystery Out of 
Insurance Rate-Making, p. 3, July 
Why Rate Regulation is Necessary in 
Fire and Casualty Insurance, p. 10, Sep- 
tember 
Why Regulate Insurance Rates, Frank- 
lin J. Marryott, p. 42, November 


Day, 


REGULATION 


“A Question of Philosophy,” p. 3, De- 
cember 

Approval of Rate Regulatory Bills Pros- 
pect at Commissioners’ Meeting, p. 6, 
June 

Commissioners’ Approval of Bills Ad- 
vances Rate Regulation Program, p. 6, 
July 

Emerging Tax Pattern, p. 5, January 
How Automobile Insurance Rates Are 
Made, p. 22, December 
“Insurance As Interstate Commerce,” p. 
4, February 

Insurance Below Cost, p. 3, February 
Insurance Jurisdiction and Supervision 
In Our Time, Maynard Garrison, p. 37, 
November 

January 1, 1948—That Great 
Chase M. Smith, p. 32, November 
Mutual Agents’ Annual Meeting En- 
dorses Rate Regulatory Bills, p. 8, No- 
vember 

Need for Rating Legislation Stressed at 
Mutual Convention, p. 6, December 
Plain Talk From a Third Party Deflates 
an Artificial Issue, p. 3, August 

The AIC Bills and the Alternatives, 
Robert E. Dineen, p. 27, November 
The Lawyer and Insurance, Ralph H. 
Blanchard, p. 20, January 


Day, 


The Measurement of Fire Hazard—How 


Fire Insurance Rates Are Made, p. 19, 
October 

The Prudential and Robertson Cases, N. 
S. Kiefer, p. 10, July 

Time at Hand to Take Mystery Out of 
Insurance Rate-Making, p. 3, July 
What Will Rate Regulation Mean to In- 
land Marine Insurance? T. C. Anderson, 
p. 15, February 

Why Rate Regulation is Necessary in 


Fire and Casualty Insurance, p. 10, Sep- 
tember 

Why Regulate Insurance Rates? Frank- 
lin J. Marryott, p. 42, November 


REHABILITATION 
An Idea to be Killed, p. 4, August 
Growing Interest in Handicapped Work- 
ers, p. 4, April 
Handicapped Workers, p. 4, July 
Handicapped Workers Winning Atten- 
tion, p. 4, November 
“It’s Good Business to Hire the Physic- 
ally Handicapped,” L. A. Fitzgerald, p. 
6, September 
Legal and Administrative Handicaps to 
a Rehabilitation Program, B. E. Kuechle, 
p. 25, December 
“No Help Wanted” and the Film Ex- 
hibitors, p. 4, October 
“No Help Wanted” is Expression of 
Handicapped Workers’ Spirit, L. A. 
Fitzgerald, p. 6, March 
Problems of Handicapped Workers Now 
Gaining Wide Attention, p. 19, May 
Veterans as Insurance Employes, p. 4, 
January 


STATISTICS 


Accident Costs, p. 5, December 
Accident Facts of 1945, p. 17, September 
Alien Insurance in the United States, p. 
24, September 

Big Fires of 1945, p. 15, March 
Estimated 1945 Mutual Premiums, p. 5, 
January 

Mutual Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Business of 1945, p. 22, October 

1945 Mutual Fire and Casualty Premi- 
ums, p. 4, September 

What Burned in 1945 and Why, p. 13, 
December 


TAXES 


Emerging Tax Pattern, p. 5, January 
The Patman Report on Cooperative Tax- 
ation, p. 4, May 

The Prudential and Robertson Cases, N. 
S. Kiefer, p. 10, July 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Compensation Practice in Ontario, p. 4, | 


October 
Industrial Psychiatry, p. 4, September 
Jurisdiction—Workmen’s Compensation 


Acts—Longshoremen and Harbor Work- © 
ers’ Act—Jones Act, Robert E. Cough- — 


lan, p. 18, November 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis as an Occupa- | 


tional Disease or Accidental Injury, 
George H. Detweiler, p. 20, November 


Should There Be a Statutory Limitation | 
on the Reopening of Claims? Henry D. © 


Sayer, p. 11, January 
Some Developments in the Field of Cas- 


ualty Insurance in 1945, John S. Ham- © 


ilton, Jr., p. 6, January 


The Right of a Compensation Carrier to ; 


Subrogation Against Third Party for 

Injuries to Employee as the Result of 

Tort, Joseph W. Popper, p. 19, Novem- 
r 

Violation of Rules as a Defense in Work- 

men’s Compensation Cases, Emerson 

Baetz, p. 19, November 


Workmen’s Compensation Administra- © 
P 


tion in Florida, p. 10, February 
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Workmen’s Compensation Administra- « 


tion in Iowa, p. 10, March 


Workmen’s Compensation Administra- © 


tion in New York, p. 13, January 
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For almost 50 years, our Work- 
men’s Compensation policy- 
holder, the Shakespeare Com- 
pany, has held a position of 
leadership in the development 
and production of fine precision 

fishing tackle. Since 1913 it has & 
been Michigan Mutual’s privi- 

lege to serve this organization 
with Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance protection. 
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A Great Name 





Founder, William Shakespeare, Jr. 
and his son, Henry Shakespeare, 
Company Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, discuss their latest, 
remarkable development in fish- 
ing tackle, the new “Glastik Won- 
derod’’. Such product development 
has won Shakespeare a great name 
among sportsmen. Michigan Mu- 
tual, too, has an enviable reputa- 
tion among insurance buyers for 
its long standing record of insur- 
ance protection and service to its 
Workmen’s Compensation Policy- 
holders. 





Workmen’s Compensation « Automobile 


The “‘Wondereel” is one of the 
many Shakespeare precision prod- 
ucts that offer extra value to 
sportsmen. To Shakespeare and 
all its Workmen’s Compensation 
Policyholders this Company offers 
extra values in comprehensive 
Safety Engineering service, 
prompt, fair claim settlements and 
generous dividend savings. 



























































Dividend Paying 





through its affiliate 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL FIRE COMPANY 


it writes Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 


General Casualty Insurance 






A long time record of product quality has made Shakes- 
peare tackle first choice among sportsmen. And a well 
established reputation for service and savings on Work- 
men’s Compensation protection has made this Company 


first choice with knowing insuraitee buyers. 


For complete information or a proposal on Workmen’s 
Compensation insurance for your own organization, 


call or write. 















MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Founded 1912 





The Policy Back of the Policy Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


INANCIAL safety has always been one of the most protection and service at lower cost, mutual companies 
attractive features of the mutual plan of insurance. have definitely earned their high standing in the insurance 


field. Every day, more and more people everywhere turn 

Mutual companies—such as Hardware Mutuals—are or- to mutual companies—such as Hardware Mutuals — for 

ganized and operated in a way that assures policyholders sound, economical insurance protection they know they 
protection that is completely safe, always dependable. can rely on! 


Financial strength and stability are safe- 
guarded by two scrupulously observed princi- Automobile, Workmen’s Compensation and other forms of 
ples: conservative, efficient management and non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


safe, sound investment policies. 


Policyholders in mutual companies—such as ardware Mutuals 


Hardware Mutuals—thus enjoy the reassuring 

: FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
every legitimate claim. Mutual Implement and Hardware h Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


knowledge that their company is able to pay 





By their policy of giving maximum insurance 








